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THE 
GINN BASIC 
READERS 


THE 
TIEGS- ADAMS 
SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
SERIES 


OUR 
SINGING 
WORLD 


A thoroughly enjoyable basic reading series which makes 
a definite contribution to positive, wholesome development 
by providing opportunities for desirable mental, emotional, 
and social growth while teaching basic reading skills. In 
carefully chosen stories and poems children read about ex- 
periences which influence them to build worthy patterns 
of behavior and sound ethical values. Full teaching equip- 
ment available—books, workbooks, tests, manuals, cards 


and chart. 


An integrated program for teaching geography, history, 
and civics in grades 1-9, while creating an understanding 
and appreciation of the American way of life. The series 
is rich in stimulating activities which lead the pupil to 
participate in discussions, work with groups, develop demo- 
cratic attitudes. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


Emphasizing all aspects of musical expression, this series 
closely correlates singing, playing of instruments, and listen- 
ing. Children learn to participate in musical experience. 
Beautifully illustrated books, record albums, piano accom- 
paniments and manuals combine to make a full well- 
rounded course for grades 1-8. By Pitts * Glenn * Watters. 








GINN AND COMPANY 


199 EAST GAY STREET, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


Represented by 


Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky 
and Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Kentucky 
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superior 


Unit tables and chairs 
by Southern Desk Company 


For that modern touch here is a combination of the beauty of wood with graceful and 
durable polished aluminum . . . to achieve distinction and adaptability in classroom 
seating. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Constant supervision and completely integrated operation assure uniform high quality 
of construction and finish of all Southern Desk Company lines of institutional furni- 
ture, which include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 





Exclusive Kentucky Distributor 


The Chas. H. Bunch Co. 
337 West Main Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Telephone WAbash 8488 — Res. CHerokee 2993 
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TRAIL WAYS. newest, smoothest 
THRU-LINERS 


Whether you're bound for romantic places .. . or wide 
open spaces... your new Trailways Airide Thru-Liner 
will travel you faster, smoother, more relaxed than ever 
before. 


New, mammoth windows bring friendly cities, mountains, and forests into intimate view. And no 
matter what the temperature is outside . . . you're enjoying the finest controlled air-conditioning on the inside 
... and the congenial, informal atmosphere that is the mark of Trailways travel everywhere. 














So, come aboard this summer... your seat is waiting on a Trailways Airide Thru-Liner . . . bound for 
exciting adventure across this great America! 


Ask your frie ndly Trailways Agent about the convenience and economy of 
charter service for your group...and the thrifty package express service. 


















SEND NOW FOR INFORMATION 
ON PLEASURE PLANNED TOURS 
TO AMERICA’S VACATION AREAS 


TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST- 34, 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
I am interested in a 


\ 0 Trip © Expense Paid Tour 
; “8 (check one) 
FROM 


TO. —— 
LEAVING DATE 
NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 
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ph by Harold M. Lambert, 
Commercial Photographer. 


The young man on the cover is 
typical of the thousands of his 


kind 


ship in a new 


citizen- 
world. He de- 
serves the best our present day 


to offer. 


being educated for 


schools have 


The Kentucky School Journal is 
published by the Kentucky Edu- 


cation \ssociation, 1419-1421 
Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. 


Telephone: WAbash 2719 


Volume 32 Number 7 


Miss Litut1an LEHMAN 
Acting Editor 





Miss Littian LEHMAN 
Acting Editor 


Your attention is called to the 
three articles on citizenship on 
pages 12, 14 and 16 of this issue 


of the Journal. 
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AIDS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 

AND TEACHERS 

Six booklets that cover the various phases of 
nutrition-education programs. Planning and 
organizational helps, suggestions for adminis- 
trators and teachers. 


better eating habits ? 


The nine-year experience of schools and teachers colleges 


with General Mills Nutrition-Education Aids 


During the past nine years, schools in 
all 48 states have undertaken nutrition- 
education programs using materials and 
other aids organized by General Mills. 


Effective, graded teaching procedures 
have been developed for improving eating 
habits of school children, and for influenc- 
ing the eating habits of their families 
and communities. 


General Mills aids used in the various 
programs are shown here. They were 
developed by leaders in educational fields 
in co-operation with authorities in home 
economics, health and nutrition. The 
entire activity has been supported as a 
public service by General Mills, in recog- 
nition of this company’s obligations to 
the American people, and of its interest 
in the nation’s health and eating habits. 





MATERIALS FOR OLDER STUDENTS, 
PARENTS, ADULT GROUPS 

Charts and booklets discussing calories, proteins, 
vitamins, minerals, the Basic Seven Food Groups 
... the nutritive place of cereal grains . . . leaflet 
to secure parent understanding and co-operation. 


General Mills Nutrition- 
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PUPIL READERS 

Story lessons about food and health for tst 
through 4th grades. All have graded vocabu- 
laries, and are printed in full color. 





MOTION PICTURES 


One, designed particularly for teachers in train- 
ing and service, shows methods effective in 
improving eating habits of children. Two others 
are for parents and adult groups. One discusses 
feeding problems of small children; the other 
shows an actual community-school nutrition- 
education program in operation. 


A BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Nutrition-education projects in which General 
Mills has figured during the past nine years 
include APPLIED RESEARCH by colleges, uni- 
versities and state education departments on 
subjects such as factors influencing diet . 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS in many states 
to evaluate materials and teaching techniques 
. and SUMMER WORKSHOPS that have high- 
lighted the advantages of teaching the teacher 
for effective nutrition education in the classroom. 


Edueation Aids 
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CLASSROOM POSTERS 

For day-after-day reminders of the basic facts 
of good food and health habits. In color. For 
elementary grades. 


EVALUATION AIDS 


School lunch and food information, as well as 
survey forms to help give an accurate picture 
of nutrition knowledge and practices. Also, 
nation-wide data on children’s eating habits. 


TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED 
WITHOUT CHARGE 

Booklets, posters and other teaching aids shown 
here are available, in iimited quantities, to 
interested administrators and teachers. Please 
fill in pertinent information on the coupon 
below and mail. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Public Services Dept. H -1 


GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


I would like to receive some of your nutrition-education 


materials. 
(CD As samples to show to teachers , 
(As a classroom set for my pupils 
Name 
School =—_ 


Street Address —— 


City ee 


Position Grade Levels _No. of Pupils 
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UNIVERSITY OF Cincnnan 


Intersession, 7-18 June: Dr. 
Maurice F. Seay, Head, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 
on “The Community School.” Open 
alike to undergraduate and graduate 
students and to those not necessarily 
desiring formal academic credit. 


For regular Bulletin and further 


information, address: 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1954 


First Regular Term, 18 June - 24 
July and Second Regular Term, 24 
July - 27 August: Two hundred 
graduate and undergraduate courses 
or units in Arts-Sciences, Business 
Administration, Education, and many 
other professional and academic 
fields. 


Dean, Summer School 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 








> GROWTH in ARITHMETIC... 





LET'S COUNT (readiness ) 
NUMBER BOOK 1 
NUMBER BOOK 2 


by 


FOR THE PUPIL — 

these books give a sure foundation in the 
basic number concepts. They promote the 
discovery of these concepts, emphasize 
understanding of the number system, and 
insure the beginnings of growth in power 
to think with numbers. 


FOR THE TEACHER — 

they furnish a detailed instructional program 
along with concrete suggestions for enrich- 
ing and clarifying new steps in learning. 





John R. Clark 
Charlotte W. Junge 
Caroline Hatton Clark 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE, KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE 
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4 m = ws we son a x _ - x 
£) TWELVE COMPLETE BOOKS IN ONE STURDY VOLUME Ke 


The Lincoln Library of Essential 
Information, authoritative, up-to- 


date, quick-reference, desk-t 


cvapeio, wit onser toe COVERS THE TWELVE BRANCHES 


questions of young, inquisitive 


iad, caelacabis OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
will make you a better teacher 


Enthusiastically recommended by such authorities as Christopher 
Morley, Lowell Thomas, ‘‘The Grade Teacher’’ and scores of others. 


OVER ONE MILLION COPIES SOLD ¢ 21st EDITION NOW READY 













330 tabulations 800 illustrations 3 million words 
2286 pages Printed on 304 Bible paper 
Bound for hard usage 


\. $22.00 


1-Vo 








NOT AVAILABLE THROUGH STORES 


Write for the descriptive folder ‘‘Searching For Facts” 


Address Miss Jane Putnam, Dept. 101, Frontier Press 








@ There may be an opportunity for you to act as 
local distributor in your district on a full-time or 
a part-time basis. Free training. Good income. 
Secure future. No investment. For full information 
write Mr. Fulton Brennan, Dept. 102, Frontier 
Press Distributing Company, 328 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





TT ‘aE S| 
FRONTIER PRESS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, 328 WALNUT ST., ~ CINCINNATI 2, O. 
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RAILROAD MEN ARE MAILMEN, TOO 





Most of us take the mailing of a letter pretty much for 
granted. But the whole story of getting your letter to 
its destination only begins when the mailbox lid clangs 
shut. That’s just the signal to Uncle Sam’s Postal 
Service and the American Railroads to start work! 





At stations where the train doesn’t 
stop, mail is picked up “on the run.” 
A metal arm swings out from the door 
of the mail car and snatches the mail 
bag from the crane on which it has 
been hung beside the track. Inside 
the Railway Post Office the letters 
are sorted for delivery to terminals 
or stations along the line. Not a 
single moment is lost in speeding your 
mail on its way. 


il 


Pesseay lll 


Railroads carry an average of more 
than 100 million pieces of mail a day. 
In doing this big job, they use road- 
way and equipment which they pro- 
vide at their own expense, without 
subsidy from the taxpayers. For trans- 
porting first-class mail, railroads are 
paid an average of less than 1th of 
one cent per letter—making first-class 
mail by rail a profitable operation for 
the Post Office Department. 


Association oF American Raitroans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


10 
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Your letter goes through a whole series 
of sorting steps—first at the Post Office 
and then maybe, at a Railway Mail 
Terminal. There, railroad men load 
it into a mail car — perhaps a Rail- 
way Post Office car where, as the 
train speeds along, postal clerks give 
thousands of letters their final sort- 
ing before delivery to the proper 
destination. 


No matter when or where your letter 
is going—to any one of more than 
40,000 destinations, or in any season 
of the year — the chances are nearly 
nine out of ten that it will ride a 
train. For the trains serve the whole 
country —and provide the capacity it 
takes to carry peak loads —and so, in 
a very real way, railroad men are 
mailmen, too! 


@ Reprints of this advertisement about 
America’s railroads and the country 
they serve will be mailed to you for 
use in your classroom work upon 
your request for advertisement No.1]. 
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Developing Good Citizens 


“When in the Course of human events, 
it becomes necessary”—to educate chil- 
dren for a global society, they must be 
taught citizenship. 

Good citizenship is a kind of behavior, 
and a portion of the child’s behavior is 
learned (or caused) in school. This 
means that school people must be ever 
conscious of their responsibilities to do 
a big job in human engineering. The 
children who come from a variety of 
economic, social, religious, and cultural 
backgrounds must have laboratory ex- 
periences in citizenship that will cause 
them to develop into good citizens. Chil- 
dren do not learn how to live democrat- 
ically merely by being told—the labora- 
tory experience is essential. 

Does your school provide opportu- 
nities for practical laboratory experiences 
in encouraging respect for property; im- 
proving the appearance of schools; pro- 
moting safety; participating in student 
government; promoting school spirit; 
meeting recreational needs; working with 
children of other schools; developing 
democratic human relations; strengthen- 
ing school-community relationships; and 
in promoting international friendship? 
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The Citizenship Project, under the 
sponsorship of Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, is a significant study 
based on the premises of American lib- 
erty. One thousand schools in the Nation 
are participating in this Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project. Kentucky was the first state 
in the Nation to accept the leadership for 
this program through the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Since 1950, how- 
ever, leadership for the program has 
been accepted by the state departments 
of Education in California, Connecticut, 
Indiana and Kansas. 


The Citizenship Program in Kentucky 
is sponsored by the Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification of the State 
Department of Education as a part of the 
in-service teacher education program. 


We call your attention to three articles 
in this issue which we hope will cause 
you to do some constructive thinking con- 
cerning the citizenship offerings provid- 
ed by yout school curriculum. Read 
“I Pledge Allegiance . . .,” page 12, 
“Worth of jthe Individual,” page 14, and 
“Morehead Sponsors Citizenship Work- 
shop,” page 16. 


II 











Miss Lillian Larson 


“| pledge allegiance ...” With glow- 
ing eves lifted to the red, white, and blue 
of Old Glory and right hands over hearts 
Susan, Joe, Ingrid, Nikki, and the more 
than thirty other boys and girls in the 
class voiced in unison the cherished 
words symbolizing their loyalty to Amer- 
ica. Another school day had begun. 

“T pledge allegiance...” For child 
and teenager, I thought, the ultimate 
meaning behind those words would de- 
pend, to a startling degree, upon the 
significance of what happens from now 
on in busy classrooms clear across Amer- 
ica. 

“I pledge allegiance...” Suddenly 
I realized that if I, the teacher, were 
truly to “pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands,” I must 
pledge myself anew to fulfill my indis- 
pensable role in educating for citizenship 
the boys and girls who are the hope of 
that Republic. For upon them, in very 
truth, may rest the future of the entire 
free world. 


12 


“I Pledge 


Allegiance .. .” 


LILLIAN Larson, Journalism Teachei 
Grand Junction High Schoo! 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


Why this sudden awareness? Much of 
it I could attribute to my service on the 
Commission which prepared Educating 
for American Citizenship, the 1954 Year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

For empire-hungry Communism is on 
the march against the free world. Today 
and tomorrow and for stretching cycles 
of tomorrows, perhaps, the threat to our 
Republic is total—geographic, political, 
economic, anti-religious. From _ the 
mouths of the Red dictators themselves 
the Yearbook documents their revolting 
ideology and their treacherous strategy. 
To face this threat we must be strong at 
home, strong as a great-hearted people. 
strong in the faith that public office is a 
public trust, that there is not only a 
privilege but a duty to vote and vote 
wisely—to be alert, active, clearheaded 
citizens. The American citizen’s job of 
decision-making today and tomorrow is 
as complicated as it is crucial. So we 
need to look again at our program of 
citizenship education. 
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The American citizen of this genera- 
ion and the next has not just one citizen- 
-hip role to play. He has seven. The 
Yearbook calls them the seven concen- 
iric circles of American citizenship be- 
cause geographically they really are 
concentric, Americans, young and old, 
have citizenship roles in circle 1, the 
tamily circle. They also function as 
American citizens in circle 7, the world 
arena. In the world circle, decisions in- 
volving our very survival remain to be 
made. Lying within the world circle 
and outside of the family circle are other 
important circles where American citi- 
zens have important roles to play. They 
are the school, the neighborhood, the 
local community, the state, and the Na- 
tion. The Yearbook uses examples of 
practice in the home, the school. the 
neighborhood, and the local commun- 
ity to show how preparation for active 
American citizenship in the wider arenas 
may be strengthened and made more 
dynamic. 


The classroom teacher's part is indis- 
pensable, the Yearbook says, for in 
American the history of 
America is being written — that the 
dreams of Washington, Jefferson, and 
the other Founding Fathers for an educa- 
ted citizenry will come true. The Year- 
book has advice for teachers, too, and 
many examples of good teaching prac- 
tice gleaned from all parts of the coun- 
trv. These will be of interest to prin- 
cipals and superintendents and board 
members and lay citizens generally. 


classrooms 


Thorough teaching of history, geog- 
raphy, and the social studies is essen- 
tial. Every subject field adds its strength 
to civic education. But important as 
thorough subject teaching is, it is not 
enough to do the citizenship-building job 
called for in today’s world. It’s like try- 
ing to carve the Lord’s Prayer on the 
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head of a pin to attempt to outline here 
the Yearbook’s four-way approach. With- 
out apologies to the radio commercial, 
the Yearbook says. “Build good Ameri- 
can citizenship four ways’ through: 


1. Teaching about the American herit- 
age—what it is, how dearly we 
paid for it, the problems and 
threats of today — history, geog- 
raphy, and the social studies es- 
pecially, but every subject yielding 
its grains of gold. 


ad 


Inculcation of American ideals and 
attitudes—the ideals and values we 
live by; making knowledge and un- 
derstanding of ideals come to life 
as motivating forces. 


3. Teaching how to study public ques- 
tions and reach independent opin- 
ions. Controversial issues? Yes— 
but there are special “how-to-do- 
its’ that will interest you. 


And finally, as a clincher to all the rest— 


4. Continuing practice in active citi- 
zenship service and share of re- 
sponsibilities in home. school, and 
the other concentric circles. Re- 
sponsibilities, that is, appropriate 
to the pupils’ maturity. You ad- 
ministrators come in for some very 
special advice at this point. 


As a teacher I gain from Educating 
for American Citizenship many ideas 
found effective in other school systems 
and I benefit from the findings of re- 
search. Knowing the great issues at 
stake, how can I but pledge myself to 
rise to the supreme challenge of improv- 
ing citizenship education for the Susans. 
Joes. Ingrids, and Nikkis who look to me 
and to teachers everywhere to give mean- 
ing to the oft repeated words. “I pledge 
allegiance...” 
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This article reveals a 
laboratory practice in 
human relations. 





It all started with one of the books of 
the Citizenship Education Project* 
stories “It Might Be You,” written by 
Ruth Adams Knight, in which there are 
eight well-plotted stories about people 
who lived at different times and in dif- 
ferent lands. The thing that happened to 
them is very real and “could be happen- 
ing to you.” It is a good book on in- 
tolerance. 

As a sort of relaxation unit during the 
guidance period, I began reading the 
stories to the group. It led to serious 
discussion periods, 

Problem stories about intergroup re- 
lations were presented at various times. 
Other material was obtained when the in- 
terest ran high and it served well in the 
development of democratic personalities. 

Pupils began to realize more than ever 
that our “nation developed and grew 
through an ideal of equal opportunity 
for all and that its future depends upon 
the attitudes its citizens hold toward the 
peoples of the world.” 


Developing Attitudes 


During this guidance period the stu- 
dents developed in growth of attitudes of 
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Recognizing .. . 


Worth of the 
Individual 


Enpa LEE, Teache: 
Central Junior High Schoo! 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


sympathy, appreciation and acceptance 
of all people, regardless of race, creed, 
or color. We used the Constitution, Bill 
of Rights, as a background for our dis- 
cussion periods. 

Pupils gave personal experiences of 
mistaken notions they had about others, 
or making up their minds too quickly 
concerning others, or playing with negro 
children. They quoted often, “God 
created all men equal.” 


We considered these ideas: People 
often have mistaken notions about other 
people because they look or speak dif- 
ferently or have strange customs; some- 
times we jump to conclusions about all 
the people of a group because one of 
that group does something that offends 
us; all people have the same feelings and 
needs. 


Most of our students have not had a 
real experience with racial or religious 
discrimination, but they do have prob- 
Jems along this line in terms of their en- 
vironment—girls left out of groups— 
boys excluded for various reasons. Stu- 
dents recalled examples of discrimina- 
tion common to their experiences. 
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Interest Grows 


The group is still interested in this 
subject and I still read stories along this 
line, but we closed our Practice by pre- 
-enting a play for the assembly program, 
entitled “The Trouble With Johnny,”** 
a play which showed that, through 
Johnny’s bitter experience, a school 
group learned that it is each student’s 
responsibility to practice democracy in 
daily living and that part of our Amer- 
ican heritage is respect for individual 
worth. 


At the conclusion of the Practice I 
presented for their thinking and dis- 
cussion “The Worth of the Individual” 
(Hours of Freedom) which is focused on 
hasic democratic concepts and which con- 
sists of three problem situations, illus- 
trated by pictures, emphasizing the im- 
portance of the individual. The class 
divided into groups for this, and the dis- 
cussion and group decisions as answers 
to the questions raised came readily. 


“The Worth of the Individual” shows 
that, in our democracy, people respect 
the worth, dignity, and personal value of 
the individual; that the individual in our 
democracy has a responsibility to respect 
the worth of others; and that the welfare 
of a group may, under certain circum- 
stances, be more important than the wel- 
fare of a single individual. 


About the time that we were starting 
this Practice, some of the students in this 
group had the privilege of attending a 
naturalization program during a session 
of Federal Court. They saw 19 persons, 
representing many countries, become 
naturalized. They were deeply impressed 
by the talk the judge made to these im- 
migrants concerning their love and loyal- 
ty to this country, and their rights, free- 
dom and responsibilities, here in this 
country. 
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Many worthwhile discussion periods 
followed. We related our practice to 
the following premises of American 
Democracy: Every person is of impor- 
tance as an individual; his well-being is 
vital in itself. All persons should be 
considered as individuals and judged on 
their merit; their difference should be 
respected, their rights safeguarded. All 
persons should possess equal rights and 
liberties. The right of any person should 
not be exercised so as to interfere with 
the rights of others, and there should be 
opportunity for full development. 





This experience could be enriched by 
using music and art in addition to books 
and stories, which included the follow- 
ing: It Might Be You, Americans All- 
Immigrants All, All Americans, Red 
Badge of Courage, A Son of the Middle 
Border, The Human Comedy, The 
Search, Booker T. Washington, Brother- 
hood of Man, The Co-op Way, I Am An 
American, and The Man Without a 
Country. 

The students and teacher, in an evalu- 

ation session, found that this experience 
contributed both tangible and intangible 
values to the attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills in citizenship: particularly in hu- 
man relations. 
*The Citizenship Education Project is an approach 
to the teaching of citizenship. The project is spon- 
sored in Kentucky by Columbia University in co- 
operation with the Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, 


**From “Just About Everything” by William Chap- 
man White, The New York Herald Tribune. 
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Morehead 


Sponsors 


Citizenship Workshop 


The Breckinridge Training School of 
Viorehead State College held a three-day 
workshop on citizenship education in 
October. as part of a state-wide effort to 
improve the teaching of citizenship. 


In this work conference consideration 
was given to the Citizenship Education 
Project being sponsored by the Division 
of Teacher Education and Certification 
of the State Department of Education in 
co-operation with Columbia University. 
Columbia University initiated this pro- 


gram in 1950 on a national basis and 





During the Kentucky Workshop on Citizenship 
Education, 1951, Dr. James E. Russell, Colum- 
bia University, explains the nature of citizen- 
ship in a free society — government of the peo- 
ple. by the people, and for the people. 
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Monroe Wicker, Director of Training Schoo! 
Morehead State College, Morehead. Kentucky 


Kentucky took part in the plan, being the 
first state in the Nation to use all the 
materials which had been prepared at 
that time to assist teachers in teaching 
citizenship through this new approach. 
The Citizenship Education Project as an 
approach to teaching citizenship exists to 
strengthen American citizenship through 
the public schools whose primary pur- 
pose from their beginning has been to 
prepare boys and girls for American 
citizenship. Representatives from the 
Morehead Training School participated 
in the Kentucky state-wide workshops on 
citizenship education in 1951 and 1952. 
Believing that citizenship education 
should be a 12-grade program with all 
teachers participating, the Morehead 
workshop was planned for the total staff 
of the Training School. 

Miss Louise Combs and Mr. Fred Ed- 
monds of the State Department of Edu- 
cation assisted in organizing and _plan- 
ning for the workshop. Mr. Fred Ed- 
monds of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Allen Felix and Mr. Arthur 
Gorsuch of Columbia University, and 
Mr. Louie Mack of the Fayette County 
schools served as consultants throughout 
the work conference. 

Since the very essence of citizenship 
is participation in public affairs, the 
heart of the Citizenship Education Pro- 
ject as an approach to teaching and de- 
veloping citizenship is the Laborator) 
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Practice based on premises of American 
Democracy. Through the Laboratory 
Practice students are provided oppor- 
iunities for participating in experiences 
which combine study and action with 
each experience related to one or more 
premises of American Democracy. The 
three days in the Morehead workshop 
were devoted to studying plans, mate- 
rials, and methods for providing Labora- 
tory Practices in all grades and in sub- 
jects, in classroom organization, and in 
total school organization. 

In evaluating the results of the con- 
ference, the following statements from 
teachers seem significant: 

1. This plan of teaching citizenship 

can be a 12-grade program. 

2. We need to re-evaluate our activi- 
ties and experiences in living and 
learning in the elementary grades 
in light of the premises of Amer- 
ican Democracy, Perhaps, we have 
been losing some of the real values. 
I think these premises or principles 
can be used in everything we do in 
the classroom. 

3. This work conference has broad- 
ened my concept of citizenship. 

1. This is a wonderful plan for teach- 
ing and making real American 








Mrs. Erleen Rogers and Mr. Eugene Gough of 
the Hopkinsville City schools, examining citi- 
zenship materials and developing plans for us- 
ing the Citizenship Education Project approach 
to the improvement of teaching citizenship 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge — 1951 State 
Workshop, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


ideals. It is a good plan for every 
school. 

5. This experience has shown me some 
ways to relate teaching to our com- 


munity resources. First-hand in- 


formation secured by the students 
will be more meaningful to them. 
6. This workshop has been a total 
staff or team approach to the teach- 
ing of citizenship. 
(continued on page 45) 


ee 


Photographer, Norman Tant, Morehead College 





Citizenship Education Workshop, Morehead Training School 
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School System 
Goes Visiting 


All regular employees of the Fort 
Thomas Board of Education spent No- 
vember 19 and 20, 1953, in observing 
other school systems at work. It has 
long been the policy of the board to 
grant teachers days for visitation, but 
few have taken advantage of the privi- 
lege because of the expense to the board 
for substitute teachers. 

For several years the schools of Fort 
Thomas, together with other schools of 
Campbell and Kenton counties, partic- 
ipated in a two-day institute as a part of 
the program of in-service training for 
teachers. Early in the present school 
year the Administrative Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of the principals and 
faculty representatives from each of the 
four city schools, met with the superin- 
tendent to consider the advisability of 
continuing the institute. In the course 
of the meeting one member suggested 
that days for visitation might be more 
profitable for all persons concerned. The 
committee agreed to the suggestion, and 
later the entire faculty approved the 
plan. The reason for the unanimous en- 
dorsement was the belief that, no matter 
how careful the planning for an institute 
or how excellent the talent secured, it is 
practically impossible to arrange a pro- 
gram entirely satisfactory and equally 
helpful to all teachers from the kinder- 
garten through the senior high school. 
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Avice WHITE 

Head, English Departmen: 
Highlands High Schoo! 
Fort Thomas 


The idea that visitation would afford 
each teacher an opportunity to observe 
those features of a school system which 
applied directly to his own particular 
field, as well as those general features 
that would benefit all teachers, had a 
very strong appeal. Then, too, such a 
type of in-service training could be 
shared by non-teaching personnel—sec- 
retaries, custodians, and cafeteria staff. 


Securing Permission To Visit 


The next step was for the superintend- 
ent to secure, from the local Board of 
Education and from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, permission to dismiss 
school for two days for visitation and to 
count those days as taught. The Fort 
Thomas Board of Education, the oflice 
of the Director of the Division of Teach- 
er Education and Certification, and the 
State Department of Education heartily 
approved the plan, and representatives 
attended several meetings of the Ad- 
visory Committee and were thoroughly 
conversant with the plans and in full ac- 
cord with the idea. 


Making Preparations 


After permission from the proper au- 
thorities had been secured, preparations 
for carrying out the project began. Much 
of the success of the undertaking is at- 
tributable to the very thorough pre- 
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l:minary work done by Superintendent 
Rk. E. Bridges and his secretaries. Teach- 
ers and other employees were asked to 
name schools they should like to visit, 
and letters asking permission for certain 
members of the group to observe in their 
schools on November 19 and 20 were 
sent to the superintendents and_ princi- 
pals. As a result, the host schools knew 
the names of those who were to come 
and the particular field of interest of 
each visitor. The replies from adminis- 
trators were most cordial and furnished 
necessary information to help the visitors 
find their way around the school plant 
and to save as much time as possible. A 
total of fifty-one schools in twenty-one 
different systems in six states—Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Tennessee co-operated. The faculty 
also had its part in the preparation. A 
series of meetings were held to discuss 
means for getting the best results, and a 
list of important points to observe was 
worked out co-operatively and a copy of 
same was given to each teacher. 


All possible preparations for a suc- 
cessful project having been made, the 
personnel of the Fort Thomas City 
Schools set forth on November 19, eager 
to find out everything possible that might 
help them individually and collectively 
to render better service to the community 
they serve. Their quest was to take them 
as far west as Chicago and St. Louis 
and as far south as Nashville, Tennessee. 


Reporting and Evaluating 


After the visitation was over, the next 
and most important step was reporting 
the findings and evaluating the results. 
Since this task called for individual re- 
ports upon many topics, the work is still 
in progress and far from completion. At 
present the elementary and high school 
staffs are meeting in separate groups be- 
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cause of the differences in interest. The 
elementary schools have planned to have 
six meetings, one to be devoted to each of 
the following topics: Methods, Materials, 
Extra-class activities, School-home re- 
lations, Guidance, Summary. The high 
school has divided the material into nine 
categories: Physical facilities, Organiza- 
tion and Administration, Instruction, 
Pupil Progress, Guidance and Child Wel- 
fare, Extra-curricular Activities, Dis- 
cipline, Teacher Welfare, Public Rela- 
tions. The value of having these various 
topics discussed in faculty meetings is 
obvious, since such a procedure affords 
opportunity for all teachers to hear what 
others have to offer that may be of value 
to all of the group. 

In the high school a committee of 
teachers for each category has been ap- 
pointed. After the discussions are closed, 
these committees will be responsible for 
formulating a report containing all in- 
formation applicable to the Fort Thomas 
school situation. This composite report 
will be made available to all teachers to 
the end that each may benefit by the ex- 
periences of all and may, as a result, be 
able to render better service in his par- 
ticular field. 

Although the final summary of specific 
findings is not yet completed, it is pos- 
sible to make a few general statements 
as to the value of the venture. And who 
can say that these rather vague and in- 
tangible conclusions are not the most 
valuable results? 


Expressing Gratitude 


The staff visited many different types 
of physical plants and of school organi- 
zations and saw many examples of ex- 
cellent teaching, an experience that made 
them prouder than ever of our great 
American system of education. They 
are very appreciative of the cordial re- 

(continued on page 39) 
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Edward F. Romans Offers 


Tips to Speech Teachers 





What can you do for the child who has 
an articulation defect when no speech 
therapist is available? This question 
has been asked again and again. Briefly. 
here are some practical suggestions: 

A. Find the sounds which are made 
incorrectly. Test for inaccuracy in all 
three positions by using simple words or 
pictures which contain the various sounds. 
For the sound s a picture of soap can be 
used for the initial position, a picture of 
a seesaw for the medial position and a 
picture of a house for the final position. 
The sound s may be omitted and the word 
becomes “oap, ’ee’aw, or hou’ or there 
may be a substitution and the word be- 
comes shoap or thoap, sheeshaw, or 
teethaw or housh or houth. Test all con- 
sonant sounds. 

B. Set a regular routine for work. 
From ten to twenty minutes each day as 
nearly at the same time as possible will 
be beneficial. Remember, improvement 
comes through patient and consistent 
work. 

C. Steps to follow in the correction of 
defective sounds. 

1. Give sound discrimination, 
asking “Are sounds alike or are they dif- 


some 
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In this article Mr. Romans, spee: 
therapist in the Louisville Pubh 
Schools, gives some ideas for retraining 
articulatory disorders among children 


ferent?” Then proceed to make the sub- 
stitutes or incorrect sound with the cor- 
rect one until the child hears the dif- 
ference. For instance, the child uses a 
th instead of an s. The discrimination 
practice should be something like this: 
Tha-tha made by the teacher and the 
pupil is asked if both sounds were 
same or different, or tha-sa made 
by teacher and child asked if same 
or different, or sa-tha or sa-sa used in 
combination for discrimination. One 
combination should be used until the 
child can tell the difference and the next 
one and so on. Use the sounds in the 
medial and final positions, also; making 
the syllables atha-asa and ath-as. 

2. With pre-school and kindergarten 
children begin with imitation of sounds. 
Call the s the s-s-s-s snake sound or leak- 
ing tire sound. The th can be the th-th- 
th-th cold tongue sound and the r the 
r-r-r-r rooster or angry dog sound, Give 
each sound a name. 

3. After the child is able to make the 
sound in isolation combine it in the initial 
position with a vowel. Sa-sa-sa-sa. Say 
the syllable three to five times clearly and 

(continued on page 44) 
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Kentucky Teachers Share 


With Their Neighbors 


Does the term UNESCO hold for you 
any vital significance in terms of human 
lives? It didn’t for me until I read a 
vivid account of the little Greek village 
of Lefkohori, to which Kentucky teachers 
and school children have sent a total of 
$930. Channeled through the Kentucky 
Classroom Teachers Association to 
UNESCO and thence to Lefkohori, this 
money has been used in rehabilitating 
the little one-room school house of the 
village, in sending four bright native 
voungsters to agricultural and domestic 
science schools in Salonika, and in es- 
tablishing a technical school in the village 
itself. 


Appreciation Expressed 


In a letter to Mrs. Edna Lindle, presi- 
dent of Kentucky’s Classroom Teachers 
Association, Mr. Thomas Kennedy, Tech- 
nical Advisor of the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee, Anatolia 
College, Thessaloniki, Greece, extended 
the sincere thanks and appreciation of 
the people there for the improvements 
that we and others, through UNESCO, 
have been able to bring about in Lef- 
kohori. In the letter he enclosed a history 
of the village and emphasized the part 
UNESCO has played in helping the 
people to resume their normal mode of 
life and even to make some advancement. 
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RutH Carpenter, English Teacher 
Russellville High School 


Conditions in Lefkohori 


Lefkohori, according to the account 
received by Mrs. Lindle, was, before the 
war, a village of some one hundred fami- 
lies (about five hundred people), located 
about forty kilometers northwest of Sal- 
onika, off the main road to Serres. A 
typical Macedonian village, it is inhabit- 
ed by displaced Greeks from Thrace, 
Asia Minor, and Pontus, who came to 
Greece as refugees in 1922. Its humble 
economy is based on agriculture and 
cattle breeding. The total acreage before 
World War II was about 2,100 acres, 
planted in wheat, lentils, rye, tobacco, 
vetch, and corn. Only the tobacco and 
lentils were cash crops, the rest being 
necessary to sustain life in the families 
and their livestock. 

Somewhat handicapped by its natural 
limitations, as well as by manifold un- 
fortunate circumstances, the villagers 
have had to endure untold hardships. 
Because of the scarcity of water, there 
has always been very little vegetation in 
and around Lefkohori. Trees are very 
scarce, and few vegetables can be grown. 
Transportation has always been most er- 
ratic, as the road to the village is very 
poor. Today one bus from Salonika 
arrives at the village daily—provided the 
weather is good! There has never been a 
physician or a nurse in the village, and 
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the closest hospital is sixty kilometers 
away. There is no electricity, and only 
recently have provisions been made for 
an adequate water system, the natives 
supplying the necessary labor for open- 
ing the 1,500 foot ditch for the pipes. 

Although conditions are improving 
gradually, the people of Lefkohori still 
face dire hardships. Last winter it was 
impossible for them to buy clothing and 
shoes for their families; and their diet 
is still far from adequate. Meat, fish, 
cheese, and fats are items that all through 
the years have been lacking in the family 
larder. 


History of the People 


A glimpse into the history of these 
stricken people brings their plight more 
realistically before us. In 1946, just 
as liberation from the German occupation 
had about become a reality, came the 
organization of the first groups of com- 
munist guerrilla gangs in the Greek 
mountains. Being very accessible, Lefk- 
ohori was raided by guerrillas a number 
of times. Trenches and sentry boxes 





were built all around the village, and 
the little schoo] house became a fortress 
of the gendarmeric (the Greek police 
force for provincial areas) and the home 
guard. During these communist raids, 
most of the village houses were either 
set on fire or ruined by the bazookas of 
the guerrillas. Consequently, late in 
1947, the army ordered the evacuation 
of the village. 
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Taking with them only some clothing 
and what livestock was left, the Lefkohori 
people had to give up their fields and 
homes and seek refuge in larger towns. 
They soon came to be numbered among 
the one million Greek people who hail 
suffered a similar fate. The Greek gov- 
ernment was hard pressed to house an 
feed so many. The only grants directly 
available to each person at that time 
were a half pound of bread and about 


twenty cents in cash daily. The people 
had to live by tens in one bare room or 


in warehouses with concrete floors and 
little or no heat. Their clothing was 
worse than we could possibly imagine. 


Improvements Noted 


By the spring of 1949, the situation 
in Greece began to improve. The army 
had been able to clear the country from 
guerrilla domination, Communists were 
chased outside Greek boundaries, and 
optimism once more prevailed. Eager 
to get back “home” to the village and 
start life over, eighty of the one hundred 
Lefkohori families returned in November 
of 1949. They found more than half 
of the best houses in the village com- 
pletely destroyed. The police station and 
the school building were badly damaged. 
There were no fowls, no livestock, no 
farm implements—Nothing with which 
to make a fresh start. The government 
made available enough seed for each 
family to cultivate about one-half acre 
of land. It also provided a few agri- 
cultural tools, some fertilizer, and eight 
draft animals. The total acreage now 
under cultivation was about one-sixth of 
that of pre-war days. 

Thus began the desperate battle for 
recovery. Through the assistance of their 
own government and foreign aid, the 
Lefkohori people began to rebuild their 
modest economy. Every able-bodied per- 
son in every family worked at rebuilding 
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the homes, cultivating the land, and 
harvesting the crops. Many were the 
frustrations, but a determined fighting 
spirit and incessant toil began to heal the 
wounds of the hideous nightmare of the 
past several years. 


Concern for Children 


In 1950 the village of Lefkohori had 
the good fortune to be adopted by Ana- 
tolia College of Salonika and its Alumni 
Association. The first concern of the 
Committee sent to the village weekly by 
the College was the children. Soon they 
were being given staple foods and essen- 
tial medical attention. Then the Com- 
mittee began working to get the school 
building ready for use. The one large 
classroom was replastered, the ceiling 
and roof were repaired, windows replac- 
ed, and bullet holes in the walls sealed. 
The youngsters themselves, barefooted 
and undernourished, covered the trenches 
around the school. Then with books, 
pencils, a few maps, and a blackboard, 
school was resumed. The one large class- 
room was designed to accommodate one 
hundred pupils and two teachers. The 
course of study covered six years. 

It was at this stage that UNESCO as- 
sistance came as a God-sent gift to the 
village of Lefkohori, bringing almost 
daily improvement to the little school. 
Through its aid indispensable text books 
have been bought, as well as such supple- 
mentary materials as books, pictures, 
materials for arts and crafts, and some 
athletic equipment, all of which are com- 
pletely Jacking in other rural schools in 
the country. 

Not only has the little school in Lefko- 
hori been helped by UNESCO funds, but 
for the very first time a few children from 
the village have been enabled to go else- 
where for more advanced training, so that 
they may become valuable leaders in 
their community. For more than a year 
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two bright fifteen-year-old boys have been 
attending, by means of UNESCO aid, the 
American Farm School of Salonika. Here 
they learn modern agricultural methods. 
Two fourteen-year-old girls are attending 
the Domestic Science School in Salonika. 

But even more important, the UNESCO 
Technical and Agricultural School has 
been established in Lefkohori. In this 
school young men of the village receive 
technical training in masonry, carpentry, 
blacksmithing, and modern agricultural 
techniques. Young women are taught 
domestic science, civic sanitation, ete. 
Vocational and training equipment for 
this school have been supplied through 
UNESCO funds. 

The people of Lefkohori, according to 
Mr. Kennedy, are most grateful for 
UNESCO aid and consider themselves 
privileged to be benefited by it. In par- 
ticular, the UNESCO Technical School 
of Lefkohori stands as a “monument to 
the co-operation of willing hands of 
people who help themselves and of gener- 
ous hearts in foreign lands far beyond 
the Aegean Sea”’. 

It is gratifying to know that many 
teachers in Kentucky have had a small 
part in this good-neighbor venture. Cer- 
tainly Kentucky’s Classroom Teachers 
Association should be proud of Kentucky 
teachers for taking the lead and making 
this privilege possible. 
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Administrators Report 


On Liability 


Pupils and school employees frequent- 
ly suffer hardship, due to the common- 
law principle that school districts and 
school boards cannot be held legally 
liable for injuries resulting from acci- 
dents in and about the school or negligent 
acts of school officers. So says the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
(AASA), a department of the National 
Education Association, in a booklet pub- 
lished today called “School District Li- 
ability”. 

Pointing out that even in the most 
carefully-run school, a child may be hurt 
in the woodworking shop or several per- 
sons injured in a school bus, AASA re- 
ports growing dissatisfaction among 
school administrators and the courts with 
the almost universal rule that these vic- 
tims cannot collect damages from school 
board or district. 

Basis of the rule, AASA makes clear, 
is the doctrine that school boards, in per- 
forming government functions for the 
state, are no more liable than the state 
itself for accidents in their districts. 

AASA points out that several states, 
including Washington, New York, and 
California, have enacted special legisla- 
tion, not only to take away this “im- 
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Effective school administration 
could be stymied 

if made liable for 

school district accidents, 


munity privilege” from local school dis- 
tricts, but also to permit these districts to 
ensure themselves against loss resulting 
from damage suits. 

Pros and cons on the advantages of 
changing the common-law rule by special 
legislation are cited. For example, AASA 
says, those opposed to letting down the 
bars on immunity from liability predict 
a flood of lawsuits that might stymie 
effective school administration. Others 
believe that school boards, as now con- 
stituted, might be far harder to staff. if 
prospective members thought they would 
be “‘at the mercy of the courts” insofar as 
liability for school district accidents was 
concerned. 

Noting that the safeguarding from 
harm of pupils, personnel and school vis- 
itors is a moral. if not a strictly letter-of- 
the-law responsibility of the school dis- 
trict, AASA advises school administrators 
and their staffs to exercise close continu- 
ing supervision over school plant and 
practices. Further, the Association urges 
school boards and superintendents to 
study closely the laws of their states re- 
lating to school district liability, and to 
seek local legal counsel when necessary. 


News, NEA 
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Through this column, Local Education 
\.sociations may exchange ideas or in- 
form others of promising practices being 
=ponsored by local organizations. Your 
name will be used unless vou indicate 
otherwise. 


To Locals’ Exchange: 

(To local education associations in- 
terested in sponsoring safety programs 
this letter, from the National Commission 
on Safety Education. should be interest- 
ing. ) 

Bill Hanger is a school bus driver in 
Pinellas County, Florida. We heard of 
the outstanding work he is doing with his 
voung charges and asked that he write 
and tell us about it. “I have driven a 
school bus for seven years”, wrote Mr. 
Hanger. “I suppose one of the first things 
I had to do was to convince myself that 
my new work was one of the most im- 
portant connected with the school pro- 
gram. Being interested in safety, I soon 
started noting the things pupils were do- 
ing that might result in their getting hurt 
.. . Although I was not trained as a 
teacher, I realized that if I were to ac- 
complish my objective the pupils must 
become conscious of their own safety and 
of the safety of others. 

“I was transporting elementary pupils 
on two trips daily at that time and I de- 
cided to concentrate largely on this age 
group. I began by talking to the pupils 
about safety and suggested that they ob- 
serve the things that occurred on the bus 
trip and along the route that might lead 
to themselves or others getting hurt.” 

Later, students made posters which 
were placed near the top of the inside of 
the bus, in that section used for advertis- 
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ing placards on commercial vehicles. 

“T have tried to change the program 
enough each school year so as to maintain 
the interest of pupils. Each year the pu- 
pils on the trips on bus 42 organize a 
safety club. The officers are chosen from 
the pupils, who consider it quite an honor 
to be elected. These youngsters could 
give many a grown-up a lesson in politics. 
One year on the afternoon schedule, it 
was possible for me to stop the bus beside 
the road daily for about five minutes, 
which time was made available for a pro- 
gram selected by the officers of the safety 
club. One day of the week was “Talent 
Day’ as several pupil passengers played 
musical instruments. Another day .. . 
the program was on safety. The club de- 
signated Monday as ‘Mum Day’ as a 
volunteer step in self-control, following 
a weekend when quiet might not have 
been the order of the day.” 

When parents became interested in 
helping, wrote Mr. Hanger, “I realized 
that we would be speeding our objectives 
if entire families were interested in 
safety, rather than only the children 
riding mv bus, so... | encourage parent 
participation. 

“The teachers at the schools I serve 
have joined me in promoting the safety 
program. I have also compiled a list of 
the parents, their addresses and where 
they work, and data regarding the pupils 
I transport. I seldom have discipline 
problems with the pupils assigned my 
bus as the other pupils help me to keep 
them in line, but when I have had dis- 
cipline problems I have gone to the home 
of the child to see if I could determine 
the trouble sometimes with _ pleasing 
results. 

“Some of the drivers driving to the 
schools are prone to question whether 
the time spent on this program is worth- 
while. As for me, the pupils largely con- 

(continued on page 43) 
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John Henry Boyd was born at Sulphur, 
Kentucky, on September 18, 1909. He 
received his elementary and secondary 
education at Sulphur, where he grad- 
uated in 1928. He received his A.B. de- 
gree with a major in mathematics at 
Western Kentucky State College in 1936. 
He received his M.A. degree from the 
University of Kentucky in 1941, and his 
doctorate also from U. of K. in August, 
1952. The subject of his dissertation is, 
“A Proposed Foundation Program for 
Distributing State School Funds to the 
Local School Systems in Kentucky.” 

He married Thelma Ruth Eldridge in 
1937. They have two daughters: Ruth 
Carol eight years old, and Alicia Corin 
who is three. 

Dr. Boyd has taught seven years in 
the rural schools of Owen and Trimble 
counties, 1929-36. He taught three years, 
1936-39, in the Irvington High School. 
He was principal of the Liberty High 
School, Oldham County, for two years, 
1939-41. He was principal of the Louisa 
High School for four years, 1941-45. 
Since 1945 he has been Area Principal 
at Benham in Harlan County, Kentucky. 
He taught at Union College, Barbour- 
ville, Kentucky, in the summer of 1946. 
He taught Penmanship at Western Ken- 
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Petition for KEA 
President 


John Henry Boyd 


tucky State College in the summer oi 


1935. 


Dr. Boyd was first vice-president of 
the Kentucky Education Association for 
the year 1947-48. He was president of 
the Upper Cumberland Education Asso- 
ciation 1951-52. 


Dr. Boyd is a Methodist and is a mem- 
ber of the Benham Masonic Lodge No. 
880 and the Benham Chapter Royal Arch 
Masons, the Harlan Council Royal and 
Select Masters, the Duffield Commandery 
Knights Templar, and is a Shriner at 
the Oleika Temple, A.A.O.N.MLS., Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. He is a member of 
Alpha Nu Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. a 
professional educational fraternity, He 
is a member of the Benham Lions Club. 
He was invited to participate in the Mid- 
Century White House Conference in De- 
cember, 1950. He appeared on the pro- 
gram of the National Convention of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations in Atlantic City in 1950 and 
in Chicago in 1951. He also appeared 
on the program at the Cleveland confer- 
ence of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, February 


8-12, 1953. 


(continued on page 28) 
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Petition for KEA 
President 


Ralph W. Cherry ta ‘ 


Ralph W. Cherry was born in Habers- 
ham County; Georgia, January 28, 1909. 
He attended public schools in Tennessee, 
graduating from Harriman High School 
in 1926. He received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Maryville College in 1930; 
master’s degree from University of Ken- 
tucky in 1938; doctor’s degree from Col- 
umbia University in 1942. 

Dr. Cherry served as teacher and 
coach in the Harrodsburg High School, 
1930-36; and in various capacities as a 
member of the staff of the Lexington city 
schools from 1936 to 1942. In April, 
1942, he entered the army of the United 
States as a second lieutenant, from which 
he was released from active duty in Jan- 
uary, 1946, as a lieutenant colonel. Dr. 
Cherry taught in the department of school 


‘administration of the University of Ken- 


tucky, 1946-49, and was head of the de- 





Since 
1949, he has been superintendent of 
schools in Owensboro. 


partment from 1947 to 1949. 


In 1936 he was married to Anne Ded- 
man of Harrodsburg. They have two 
daughters, ages 11 and 7. 


PETITION: In compliance with Article 
IV, Section 1, of the Constitution and By-laws 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 
the Owensboro Teachers Association hereby 
petitions the Executive Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association to have pub- 
lished in the March issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal the nomination of Dr. Ralph 
W. Cherry, Superintendent of Owensboro City 
Schools, as a candidate for President of the 
Kentucky Education Association for the year 
1954-55. Dr. Cherry has served the KEA as 
state president of the superintendents division. 
He has also served efficiently on several edu- 
cational committees at the district, state, and 
national level. 


(continued on page 28) 








Article IV, Section 1, of the Constitution of the Kentucky Education Association 
reads, in part, as follows: “Any local education association or group of twenty-five 
members of the Kentucky Education Association may show intention of sponsoring 
candidates for President and two Vice-Presidents by signing a petition, preparing a 
biographical sketch, submitting a picture, and sending these to the Executive Secretary 
prior to January 25 and same shall be published in the March issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal. Nominations for these officers shall be made from the floor of the 
Delegate Assembly on the day preceding the time of voting.” 
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Petition for KEA President 
(continued from page 26) 

PETITION: Inasmuch as Dr. John H. 
Boyd, Principal of Benham Schools, Benham, 
Kentucky, has served as President and on the 
Board of Directors of the Upper Cumberland 
Education Association, and inasmuch as his 
doctoral dissertation was a thorough study of 
the Minimum Foundation Program for Ken- 
tucky, we recommend him to the teachers of 
the State of Kentucky as their leader for the 
vear 1954-55. 

We, the undersigned. members of the Har- 
lan County Education Association, Harlan, 
Kentucky, and the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation wish to exercise our privilege under 
Article IV, Section 1, of the Constitution and 
By-laws of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion and present the name of Dr. John H. 
Boyd, Principal of Benham Schools, as a 
nominee for the office of President of the 


Kentucky Education Association for the year 
1954-55. 


Essay Contest on Housing 
Announced for Students 


For the second successive year the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders an- 
nounces an essay contest for school stu- 
dents on Why Home Ownership Builds 
Good Citizenship. 

Any boy or girl aged 10-18 inclusive, 
and enrolled in a public, private or pa- 
rochial school within the confines of the 
United States, may enter the contest. 

Purpose of the contest is to emphasize 
building better citizenship through home 
ownership. The theme should appear 
particularly to classes in social studies, 
home economics, civic and citizenship. 

Judges will be nationally prominent 
civic leaders, 

Prizes include over $1,000 in cash 
awards, plus a trip to Washington, D. C., 
for the Grand Prize Winner and _ his 
teacher-sponsor. 
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Petition for KEA President 
(continued from page 27) 

His leadership on the local level has meant 
increased educational facilities and opportun- 
ities for our youth through the outstanding 
public support of our school program which 
he engendered and through the wholehearted 
co-operation of a teaching force that appre- 
ciates his philosophy. 

In that Dr. Cherry has been effective and 
progressive in the ways mentioned above, and 
in that his interests and efforts in behalf of 
children do not stop with his local district. 
and in that he has a broad personal knowl- 
edge of the needs of all the schools of the 
state through his association with the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, we are prompted to 
recommend him to the teachers of the State 
of Kentucky as the 1954-55 President of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


Contest entries are limited to 600 
words and must be posted not later than 
midnight, April 1, 1954. 

For full details, teachers should con- 
tact their local home builder organization 
or write directly to the Educational Direc- 
tor, National Association of Home Build- 
ers, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Additional teaching aids for giving 
pupils background information are avail- 
able through the national offices of 
NAHB. 


“Puritanism, believing itself quick 
with the seed of religious liberty, laid, 
without knowing it, the egg of democ- 
racy.” 

James Russell Lowell 


“We must be the great arsenal of 
democracy.” 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
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1. Q. (a) What is the amount of the appro- 
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priation needed by the Retirement Sys- 
tem for next year? (b) How much of 
that is for retired teachers? (c) Will 
this amount increase their monthly retire- 
ment checks? 

A. (a) $2,170,000; 
No. 

(. Why can’t some of the assets of the 
Retirement System be used to pay the re- 
tired teachers more? 

A. The assets of the System are used to 
pay the retired teachers, but only as the 
Law provides. No change can be made 
by the Retirement Board. Any increase, 
including the money to pay the increase, 
must be voted by the General Assembly. 


(b) $556.000: (c) 


. Q. What is our Legislative Program for 


this meeting of the Legislature? 

A. (a) The passage of a budget of $4.,- 
139.000 for the next two years: (b) the 
amendment of the Law to permit an in- 
crease of one per cent in contributions, to 
he matched by the State, on $3,600, and a 
corresponding increase in annuities: (c) 
to increase the minimum from $16 on 30 
vears to $18 on 35 years of service credit 
or less; (d) to provide for death and sur- 
vivors benefits under certain conditions: 
and (e) to permit investment of funds in 
a broader base of securities. 

Q. I lost my service credit but I returned 
to teaching at age 40. What will I get if 
I retire at age 70 with 30 years of ser- 
vice? Will my contributions and interest 
pay the annuity? 

\. Your annuity will be $1,080. It will 
require a reserve of $11.140 to pay it. 
Your contributions and interest will 
amount to $3,381, leaving $7,759 to be 
provided by the State and Retirement 
System. 


. Q. When did the Retirement System be- 


come an annuity system, and how long 
did it take to make it actuarially sound? 


\. In 1946. Until July. 1948. 
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Q. I am 35 years old. How much would 
I have to deposit annually to double my 
annuity at age 65? 

A. Your regular annuity will be $1,200. 
Deposit $316 annually for an additional 
annuity of $1.200 at 65; $213 annually 
for an annuity of $1,200 at age 70. 


Q. What was the average Social Security 
benefit for unmarried men and unmarried 
women in 1952? How does it compare 
with the benefits of the Retirement Sys- 
tem? 

A. Unmarried women, $32.80: unmar- 
ried men. $43.20 from Social Security 
OASI. For retirement age 65 and over. 
the Retirement System paid women about 
175 per cent more, and men about 150 
per cent more than Social Security on the 
average. 

Q. How much can I deposit at one time 
in the Voluntary Fund? I have some 
bonds coming due. 

A. One may deposit any amount over two 
per cent of the annual salary. 

Q. Each year I get two quarters of cover- 
age in Social Security but this vear I will 
be able to get only one quarter. Will 
I lose all my standing? 

A. No. You will not be currently insured 
for a while, but you will still have credit 
for all quarters earned. 

Q. Does H.R. 6812 increase the benefits 
of Social Security, or increase the $75 a 
month one may earn after retirement? 

A. No. It mainly deals with the matter 
of extending or expanding the coverage 
to include more people. 

Q. (a) If we go under Social Security 
next year, will it help teachers ‘already re- 
tired? (b) What will it cost active teach- 
ers and their employers? 

A. (a) No. (b) The cost at 114 per cent 
would be about $750,000 to teachers. 
matched by Boards of Education: at two 
per cent about one million dollars each. 








John D. Rowlett 

Industrial Arts Department 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky, says... 


It has long been a saying that Ken- 
tucky’s greatest resource is its people, 
and those of us in education believe that 
the future of our State might well be de- 
termined by the quality and variety of 
educational experiences afforded the 
youth of our Commonwealth. It is rec- 
ognized that many school systems are 
financially limited and feel it necessary 
to omit such “special subjects” as indus- 
trial arts because of the expense involved 
in equipping an industrial arts labora- 
tory. As a result, many school children 
are denied the privilege of working in 
this area, 

Many administrators are under the 
false impression that the equipping of 
an industrial arts laboratory involves a 





General Metalworking 
High School 
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Scope is Broad 


in Industrial Arts 


prohibitive outlay of funds. Effective 
teaching may be done with a minimum of 
tools and equipment if the teacher is re- 
sourceful and energetic. A planned. 
systematic program for purchasing ad- 
ditional tools each year will add breadth 
to the program, and will not overtax the 
finances of the school. The important 
point to keep in mind in establishing an 
industrial arts program is the fact that 
goals, objectives, and outcomes desired 
from the program must be formulated 
from the very beginning. These will de- 
termine the type of shop, tools, and 
equipment necessary to fulfill the ob- 
jectives. 


One-Teacher Program 


The majority of Kentucky’s industrial 
arts shops are one-teacher programs, and 
many shops established in the future will 
be of this nature. The most desirable or- 
ganization for the one-teacher program 
in Kentucky is the comprehensive gen- 
eral shop. The general shop may be de- 
fined as one where two or more unrelated 
activities are carried on simultaneously 
in the same shop under the direction of 
one teacher. These activities might be 
woodworking, metalworking, _ plastics, 
home mechanics, electricity, general 
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crafts, drawing, and any number of other 
activities. 

A typical general shop might have the 
following organization: drawing and 
planning, metalworking, woodworking, 
and home mechanics. If an average of 
twenty-four students are enrolled in a 
general shop class, then six students 
would work in each area for a period of 
nine weeks and would then be rotated to 
another area. This does not mean that 
the rotation will be effected at exactly 
nine weeks because of individual dif- 
ferences. A student should progress at 
a speed commensurate with his abilities, 
and some will require a longer amount 
of time. Tools and equipment would be 
held to a minimum as only six or eight 
students would be working in an area at 
a given time, and the course offering 
would be enriched four-fold by the var- 
iety of experiences offered. 

Many teachers feel that it is too dif- 
ficult a task to teach three or four unre- 
lated areas at the same time. It can, 
and is being done successfully in Ken- 
tucky, but it requires planning and efh- 
cient organization on the part of the 
teacher. Instructional units must be so 
organized that there be little wasted 
motion on the part of the student or 
teacher. 


Interest to Students and Parents 


The industrial arts project is used as 
a means for fulfilling many of the ob- 
jectives of industrial arts, and is a source 
of interest to both student and parents. 
The teacher should plan very carefully 
with each student, and the project select- 
ed should be within the range of the stu- 
dent’s abilities. Provisions should be 
made for the student with unusual abili- 
ties, and he should be encouraged to 
undertake projects that are both useful 
and challenging. A useful project, prop- 
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Seventh Grade General Shop 
Woodworking Area 


erly made and well designed will fulfill 
its educational purpose, and whether it 
be elementary or advanced, will grace 
the home for which it is intended. 

Outcomes, objectives, and aims of an 
industrial arts program include: 

Exploratory Experiences — The very 
nature of the general shop organization 
provides an ideal setting for the realiza- 
tion of this objective. Students work 
with a variety of industrial materials, 
and explore elements of several occupa- 
tions. Student interests and aptitudes 
may be revealed through these activities, 
and for some students this will serve as 
a basis for vocational guidance. 

Knowledge of Industry and its Pro- 
cesses—Through study, observation, ed- 
ucational films, and field trips the stu- 
dent gains first hand information about 
the workings of industry. Since Ken- 
tucky is becoming increasingly more in- 
dustrialized, added attention should be 
given to this objective. 

Manipulative Skills —The develop- 
ment of skills and techniques in the use 
of common tools, and an understanding 
of the qualities and characteristics of the 
various materials used in the average 
home. 

Leisure Time Pursuits—The develop- 
ment of wholesome avocational interests 
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which will be of value to the student 
throughout his life. Hobby interests are 
very often an outgrowth of experiences 
gained in the industrial arts shops. For- 
tunate indeed is the person who can for- 
get the pressure and worries of our com- 
plex society while engaged in some form 
of creative activity in the home work- 
shop. 


Consumer Knowledge—The industrial 
products used in the home are now many 
and varied. Each student will be a con- 
sumer of these products and should have 
some experience in the selection, use, 
and care of these industrial products. 


Handyman Activities — The develop- 
ment of skills and techniques which will 
enable the student to perform simple 
home repairs and maintenance. For ex- 
ample, the student should be able to 
paint, to replace a damaged screen, to 
replace a broken window pane, to make 
simple plumbing repairs, and to do num- 
erous other small jobs that are common 
to the average home. 


{ppreciation of Good Workmanship 
and Design — The ability to recognize 
good craftsmanship and the qualities of 
a well designed industrial product. The 
student not only learns to perform in a 
craftsmanlike manner, but he learns to 
recognize the attributes of good con- 
struction in the things he buys and uses. 


Self-Expression-—An outlet is provid- 
ed for students with creative abilities 
who may express their ideas in a wide 
selection of industrial media. The crea- 
tive possibilities afforded the student in 
industrial arts are virtually unlimited. 
The wide selection of industrial mate- 
rials available in the industrial arts shop 
provides an incentive for creative ac- 
tivity. 

Pride and Interest in Doing a Job Well 
—There is no room in the industrial arts 
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shop for a job half done or poorly com- 
pleted. The student learns that any job 
worth doing is worth doing well. The 
projects which the student selects are 
carefully planned, and the instructo1 
checks frequently with the student during 
various stages of instruction. Methodica! 
procedure enables the student to  pro- 
gress in his work in a systematic and or- 
ganized manner. 


Social Development — When one ob- 
serves a group of youngsters at work in 
the shop he realizes that a very necessary 
type of social growth is taking place. 
Here the rich man’s son works side by 
side with the boy from less fortunate cir- 
cumstances. Through craftsmanship. 
they realize that there are many ways of 
earning recognition, and through associa- 
tion, many friendships are formed that 
otherwise would have been non-existent. 


These are the most generally accepted 
objectives of industrial arts, and should 
serve as a guide in the establishment, or 
in the revitalization of an industrial arts 
program. The scope of industrial arts is 
broad, and teachers and administrators 
with vision and with practical under- 
standing can do much to make industrial 
arts an attractive and worthwhile ac- 
tivity. The Manual Training era is a 
thing of the past, and industrial arts has 
replaced it with a determination to be 
more meaningful and useful. It should 
not be considered a special subject but 
as a part of general education with ex- 
periences vital to all. 





The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematies 

Thirty - second 
April 21-24 

Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Ohio 

Highlights: TV demonstration, in- 
dustrial and school visitation. 
sight seeing 


annual meeting. 
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Miscellany 


The Return of the Native by Thomas Hardy, 
edited by Verda Evans, $2.32: The Oregon 
Trail by Francis Parkman, edited by Arnold 
Leslie Lazurus, $1.96. Globe Book Company. 
These “edited” and “abridged” editions of two 
minor classics are attractive in every respect 
and the abridgement appears to have been 
done intelligently and with great care. It re- 
mains for the individual teacher to decide up- 
on the value of such editions. Topics for dis- 
cussion, tests, etc., are included as an aid to 
the teacher. 


World Book Company: A very attractive 
and complete reading program for the first 
year is presented as part of the Durrell-Sulli- 
van reading program. Included in the pre- 
paratory Unit are a readiness book and work- 
book, two preprimers with workbooks, abili- 
ties tests for each group, character pictures, 
word cards, and teachers’ manuals. The 
Basic Skills Unit is composed of a primer and 
first reader with accompanying workbooks, 
abilities tests, and teachers’ manuals. The 
books and cards are exceedingly attractive in 
appearance and content; the whole program 
is to be highly commended. Lucky are the 
boys and girls. who will be privileged to learn 
to read from this series! The same company 
has just released a set of eight Arithmetic 
Workbooks, by Clark, et al. to be used in 
grades 3 to 8; selling for 64c each. They may 
be used to supplement any standard text. The 
presentation is attractive and appears to be 
psychologically sound. 


Lyrics of Life and the Great Outdoors by 
Rufus M. Reed. Pageant Press, $2. A collec- 
tion of lyric poems extolling the beauties of 
nature and illustrating the author’s “ideal of 
life—man and nature working together in per- 
fect harmony and understanding”. The au- 
thor is a native of Kentucky and a mining en- 
gineer. 
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The Best of Two Worlds by Joseph Wood 


Krutch. Sloane, $3. This author is well 
known for his nature writing; in his new 
book he shows how he has learned to get the 
most from city life and life in the country. His 
philosophy is wholesome and entertaining and. 
as always, his writing is more than competent. 


The Baby Sitter’s Guide by Mary F. Moore. 
Crowell, $2. Parents and sitters alike should 
welcome this handy manual of what to do and 
what not to do while baby sitting. Advice is 
sound and practical and the result of the 
author's own experiences. 


The High School Student (a Book of Cases) 
by John W. M. Rothney. The Dryden Press. 
$1.90. Here is a unique, interesting, a valu- 
able collection of case studies of a number of 
high school students. The book is designed 
to lend a practical aspect to courses in educa- 
tion for preparatory students. Following an 
introduction on ways of studying students. the 
author groups the case studies under such 
categories as The Troubled Ones, The Happy 
Ones, and The Quiet Ones. 


Chemistry for Our Times by Weaver and 
Foster. McGraw-Hill, $4.12. This January. 
1954, second edition of a popular text is up- 
to-date in every respect. The writing is inter- 
esting, explanations are simple yet adequate. 
and there is an abundance of varied illustra- 
tive material. Included also are an appendix 
and a glossary. Filmstrips to accompany the 
text are also available. 


The Pictorial Baseball Instructor by Lamont 
Buchanan. Dutton, $2.95. The book of “40 
magic rules to help you play any position bet- 
ter in Major League, College Play, or Little 
League” baseball has been cleverly contrived 
and presented. It is divided into the three 
categories listed above. and the “rules” seem 
to be reasonably simple. One of the most 
commendable features of the book is the col- 
lection of 182 photographs. 
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Psychology in the Nursery School by Nelly 
Wolffheim. Philosophical Press, $3.75. 
(Translated by Charles L. Hannam.) So few 
studies have been made of the psychology of 
the pre-school child that it is difficult to judge 
this one on a comparative basis. The infor- 
mation is interesting, and the approach is 
scholarly; so it is assumed that contents are 
authentic. Topics include infantile sexuality, 
the Oedipus complex, erotic friendships, play 
and occupations in school, and the develop- 
ment of communal life among the children. 
The inclusion of numerous case studies pro- 
vides practical application. 


Project Workbook in Driver Education by 
Helen K. Knandel. American Automobile 
Association Designed for use with Sportsman- 
like Driving, this group of projects for student 
development may be used widely by itself or 
as a textbook. Exercises are varied and orig- 
inal, and will increase awareness of problems 
concerned with driving. The A.A.A. has also 
just released Learning to Drive Cars With 
Automatic Transmissions, a supplement to 
Sportsmanlike Driving. 


All Day, Every Day; Blue Skies; Come 
Rain, Come Shine; Among Friends; Broad 
Streets; Crossroads by Clifford Lee Brownell 
and Ruth Evans. American Book Company. 
This ABC Health Series for grades 1-6 are al- 
most unbelievably attractive in both format 
and content. A narrative method is utilized 
in each book to present facts of health in these 
fields: Personal regimen, safety, mental hy- 
giene, social hygiene, public health, profes- 
sional health services, and temperance. Many 
different activities are provided for, and the 
colorful illustrations are beautiful and fitting. 


Advanced Woodwork and Furniture Making 
by J. L. Feirer. Chas. A. Bennett Company, 
$3.96. This text is divided into two parts; the 
first has to do with designing and making 
modern furniture, and the second with mod- 
ern machines and tools. Directions appear to 
be full and explicit, and there is an abundance 
of illustrative material. 

The High School Teacher and His Job 
edited by F. R. Zeran. Chartwell. This is a 
symposium consisting of nine articles by 
teachers and educators. Subjects include such 
topics as the job of the teacher; his relations 
with the principal, faculty, supervisors, and 
the community; his part in the guidance pro- 
gram; curriculum, and in-service training. An 
interesting collection. 
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Little Golden Books: “Wiggles”, “My Kit- 
ten”, “Rabbit and His Friends”, “Whistling 
Wizard”, “Mickey Mouse and Pluto Pup”, 
“Animal Friends”, “The Little Red Caboose’, 
and “Danny Beaver’s Secret”; Golden Nature 
Guide: “Reptiles and Amphibions”; Golden 
Playbook: “The Bolden Book of Airplanes”; 
Giant Golden Books: “The New Testament” 
and “Dog Stories”. Simon and Schuster. Ail 
of these members of the Golden Book family 
are superior and worthy additions to the popu- 
lar group. Each tells an interesting story in 
an interesting way and is beautifully pictured 
in color. 


New Music Horizons by McConathy, Mor- 
gan, et al. Silver Burdett Books 1-6. This 
series of six song books for elementary grades 
is unusual and unusually good. All are beau- 
tifully illustrated, some in color. The books 
contain words and music and simple teaching 
aids. In each book songs are grouped ac- 
cording to special headings; for instance, 
Book 6 has as part of its grouping “World 
Brotherhood”, “Holidays and Festivals”, and 
“When the World Was Young”. 


Student Councils in Action by Kirkendall 
and Zeran. Chartwell. “The purpose of this 
book is to promote realistic thinking concern- 
ing democracy in school organizations.” In- 
cluded are discussion of such problems as 
student-faculty participation; the scope and 
development of the student council; machin- 
ery; relation to discipline; financial and eval- 
uation ideas; and duties of the advisor. Found 
in the Appendix are a Check List for Student 
Council Executive Board Candidate and a 
Citizenship Test for Newcomers, both supplied 
by Louisville Girls’ High School. 


Life Adjustment, Education in Action edited 
by Franklin R. Zeran. Charwell. This sym- 
posium consists of 24 chapters presented by 
“experts” and dealing with a variety of phases 
of life adjustment—marriage and family life, 
language arts, science, art, business education, 
home economics, and adult education. A 
unique approach — and an interesting one. 


The Adolescent edited by Jerome M. Seid- 
man. Dryden, $4.50. This full and full- 
bodied book of readings is one of the most 
comprehensive on the subject yet to appear. 
Every phase of adolescence receives attention 
and scholarly treatment. It is a book worth 
reading and careful study. 
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«Look, Hear, Now” 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
“Classroom-tested”, and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable 
to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be for- 
warded to the producers.) 

Mother Hen’s Family (11 min. color also, 
Coronet Films) Jerry’s hen, Whitey, lays nine 
eggs and then sets. By camera magic we 
watch inside the egg as the embryo develops 
and Jerry counts 21 days on the calendar. 
Older elementary children as well as the 
youngest at school eagerly anticipate the dra- 
matic moment when the shell cracks and out 
tumbles the first chick! Gives language arts 
motivation as well as science learning. 

Garden Plants and How They Grow (11min. 
color also, Coronet Films) You discover a 
tiny plant inside a seed. Cover a seed with 
good soil, give water and sunlight, and up 
comes the plant, first using the seed’s stored 
food, then making its own by photosynthesis. 
Plant examples show where food is stored, in 
seed, root, leaf, or stem. You see the influence 
of helpful and harmful animals and insects, 
and of amount of sun and kind of soil. Junior 
high and upper elementary gardeners will 
want to get busy! 

Microscopic Wonders in Water (10 min. 
color, Dowling Company) A drop of water 
is one of nature’s wonders when a boy gets 
a drop of pond water under a microscope and 
sees it 300 times larger. Amoeba, vorticella, 
stentor, urocentrum, rotifers and hydras live 
and move under your eye. You see reproduc- 
tion by fission, and snail eggs as they develop. 
You learn to prepare a water culture yourself. 
Motivates use of microscope and more science 
study, upper elementary through high schools. 

Secrets of the Pond (10 min. Almanac 
Films) You discover plants and animals 
around a country pond, flowers and algae on 
the water, protozoa, tadpoles and frogs in it, 
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By DorotHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


and insects and birds nearby. Points out sim- 
ilarity of simple plant and animal life. Sharp- 
ens eyes and interests for first-hand study on 
field trips. 

Summer Meadows (10 min. Almanac Films) 
Shows anybody’s meadow brimming with such 
as bees, butterflies, snails, worms, and cat- 
erpillars, whose home is among the grasses 
and flowering plants. Another motivation for 
observant eyes as you wander among nature’s 
wonders often not seen for want of learned 
looking. 

The Living City (24 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) Sensitively picks out prob- 
lems caused by the growth cycle of a city, and 
the impact upon people and their basic needs. 
For high school and adult groups the film 
suggests ways to find solutions, rather than 
indicating solutions, and introduces study of 
civic planning and redevelopment so pertinent 
to present times. Produces in co-operation 
with the Twentieth Century Fund, it extends 
the content of the film dealing with Baltimore’s 
redevelopment plan. 

A Citizen Makes a Decision (25 min. Young 
America Films) Newly released companion to 
the well-received “Citizen Participates”, this 
gives another dimension to good citizenship in 
a democracy for high school and adult con- 
sideration. As he reads the paper Homer 
Keith reflects on community problems he and 
others must solve, then focuses on his own— 
flood control: What is he for, and why? The 
story cuts back to show the roaring destruc- 
tion the night the men in his town couldn’t 
stop the river with sandbags. Afterward, 
hearing the talk at meetings and on street 
corners, we see how emotions and personal 
experiences influence ideas as each person 
seeks the best solution to control floods. Homer 
listens to all sides, reads at the library, writes 

(continued on page 37) 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


117 S. 4th St. Louisville, Kentucky 



















Look to your Ampro Audio Visual 
Dealer for professional counsel re- 
garding your school’s AV program. 
He has available new products, 
new techniques to aid both faculty 
and students. Be sure to see and 
hear the Super Stylist-10 and 
Super Stylist-12 motion picture 
projectors . .. and the great new 
tape recorder models— 
Celebrity and Hi-Fi. Each 

of these products is at 





the head of its class! 





Ampro Corporation, 
Chicago 18, Illinois 







Call your Ampro 
Audio Visual Dealer 
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“Look, Hear, Now The catastrophe of the atomic bombs 
(continued jrom page 35) which shook men out of cities and busi- 


for information, finds out all he can. Then nesses and economic relations, shook 
he does a lot of hard thinking about it. When 
his son. high school age, asks if he’s going to ; : ; . 
vote for the dam, Homer says, “I can vote for habits of thought, and out of the lightly 
a man who stands for what | believ ein. People held beliefs and prejudices that came 
have to make an honest decision. and know 
wliv they believe, and then act.” Informed 
citizens must make democracy’s decisions. 


must work to keep informed. H. G. Wells 


them also out of their old-established 


down to them from the past. 
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The sensation at the last K.E.A. Meet- 
ing. Produces perfect copies—l00 or 
more per minute! So simple, an inex- 
perienced operator can run it easily. 
Gives sure, even moistening—perfectly # 
centered copies; prints any size up to a 
9 x 14! It's a pleasure to own! Call , 
Standard for a free demonstration. ee. ' —_ 








Model 70 ‘ 
£755 TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
— DIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING CO. 


220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Announcing a 1954 Revision of 


MAN IN HIS WORLD (Geography Program) 


by BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN e GRADES 4 THROUGH 7 


OUR BIG WORLD, Grade 4 OLD WORLD LANDS, Grade 6 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS, Grade 5 A WORLD VIEW, Grade 7 


New facts, new interpretations, new illustrations are added to this out- 
standing four-book geography program. New workbooks and teachers 
guides accompany the texts. 


May we also call your attention to 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


by MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF e GRADES 1 THROUGH 8 


The new edition of this widely used arithmetic program contains new data, 
new illustrations, and new materials to help children learn. The same care- 
ful emphasis on continuous progress in learning arithmetic is evident. New 
workbooks and teachers’ guides fit the program. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street e@ Chicago 16, Ill. 
Representative: Austin S. Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
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Lighting the 
Creative Spark 


Creativeness is innate. It needs only 
to be sparked. One way is through 
class discussion. When thought is 
stimulated, the student is aroused to 
express himself. The medium he 
selects must encourage, not retard. 


ARTISTA Powder Paint 


is easy to use, convenient, inexpen- 
sive. Colors are brilliant, tend to 
produce bold and original work. 


SEND for free Artista Powder Paint folder to 
Dept. ST3. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. In Kentucky 
Is Lewis R. Burruss 
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It’s News To Us 


These are announcements by the manufac. 
turers of new products which we believe will 
be of professional interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a recommen- 
dation by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others to he 
found in your school supply store. If unable 
to find the products desired, your request for 
information will be forwarded to the producer. 

Time X and Controlled Reader may be used 
from the first grade up to train each child in 
the most efficient habits of seeing and organiz- 


ing thought content. Time X is a controlled | 


exposure device which flashes numbers, letters, 
words and phrases at high speed. This train- 
ing demands a high level of attentiveness and 
develops the ability to see in a more organized 
manner. 

The Controlled Reader provides a moving 
slot which exposes projected printed material 
in a continuous manner at variable speeds — 
45 words per minute to 900 words per minute. 
The student is encouraged to increase the 
amount of material he can perceive and as- 
similate per unit of time. (Educational De- 
velopmental Laboratories, 33 Sunset Lane, 
Levittown, N. Y.) 

Slide File Box A new Kodaslide Ready-File 
will hold approximately 200 standard Kod- 
achrome transparencies in Ready-Mounts or 
100 Kodaslide Stereo Mounts. Styles in at- 
tractive nonshatterable polystyrene and de- 
signed to permit stacking. Will accept slides 
mounted in glass as well as those in Ready- 
Mounts. Combinations of 2 x 2-inch slides 
and Stereo Mounts can be accommodated if 
desired. Available through all Kodak dealers 
the Kodaslide Ready-File will list at $1.95 
each. 

Look-Out a new interior car mirror that 
completely eliminates “Blind Spots” both right 
and left is a new idea in motoring safety. The 
unit consists of two hinged wing mirrors 
which are attached to the existing interior 
mirror by means of a turnbuckle and clamp. 
The hinged principle enables the motorist to 
get full, wide angle view with a full 180 degree 
adjustment on each wing. This conversion 
mirror sells for $2.95 complete and is installed 
without tools in a few seconds without dis- 
carding or covering the existing interior mir- 
ror. Entire unit is triple chrome plated and 
the mirrors are non-glare type. For sale by 
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accessory dealers, garages and service stations. 
(Lifetime Auto Accessories Corporation, 1816 
Boston Road, New York 60, New York) 

How to Make a Little Go a Long Way will 
add fun and save dollars and cents on the next 
trip to New York City. In 64 pages it de- 
scribes over 175 attractions. There are de- 
scriptions of more than 60 absolutely free 
attractions; such as movies, plays, lectures, 
socials, forums and sports events, 40 sjmilar 
inexpensive activities, 40 low cost restaurants 
and 20 no cover, no minimum charge night 
clubs. Cost $1.00. Mail order only. (Young’s 
Research Service, P. O. Box 72. Gracie Sta- 
tion, New York 28, New York) 


School System Goes Visiting 


(continued from page 19) 


ception given them by busy teachers and 
administrators who were willing to take 
time from crowded schedules to make 
visitors feel welcome. 

Individuals often visit homes finer 
and more modern than theirs and yet 
come back with a feeling of satisfaction 
to the homes they prize because they are 
their own. In like manner, the Fort 
Thomas seekers returned to their school 
home, grateful for the system in which 
they are employed and to the Board of 
Education and the superintendent who 
so graciously gave them the opportunity 
to observe the many excellent features 
of other systems. As a result of having 
seen what was being done elsewhere, 
everyone was eager to do a better job in 
his own particular field. 

As a bit of in-service training the ex- 
perience was invaluable. It proved con- 
clusively that in education “things seen 
are mightier than things heard.” No 
comparable amount of reading or of lis- 
tening to accounts of how other systems 
operate could have taken the place of the 
actual experience of seeing in what sur- 
roundings and in what manner others en- 
gaged in this wonderful work of educa- 
tion, carry on in the interest of America’s 
future. 
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Unusual Treat 





Delicious New 
Bunny Desserts 


All are delighted with these novel, 
individual desserts. Easy and fun to 
do. No cooking at all. Costs little. 


If you’re looking for 
something unusual, 
inexpensive and 
really delicious for 
dessert or to serve 
as refreshments, here may be just 
the thing. It’s a real Chocolate 
Rabbit made of melted semi- 
sweet chocolate molded into a 
tasty, whipped, flavored-gelatin 
base. That’s all there is to it. 





If interested—F or tasty recipe and 
9-Piece Bunny Mold Set of heavy 
aluminun, including 8 individual 
bunny molds 34”x14" and a 
bunny cookie cutter 3”x4”—send 
your name and address and 50¢ 
to MIRRO, 
Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 
The postage 
is prepaid. 





EVER DISCOVER what a refreshing 
little lift you get when chewing 





delicious pees EY’ 

Wrigley'’s 4g 4 WRIGLEYS 
e y 

Spearmint ee eT WING GUM 


Gum! Try it. 
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To help 
your students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked you ques- 
tions about menstruation ... or they may be 
too shy to ask for information. 

Many teachers find three Modess booklets 
a good approach to this delicate subject. 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 
gives pre-teen girls a clear, simple introduc- 





tion to the subject of menstruation. 
“Growing Up and Liking It” explains 
menstruation in a teen-age girl’s language. 
Offers tips on health, beauty and poise. 





“It’s So Much Easier When You Know” 


menstrual 





answers many questions about 


physiology and the use of tampons. 


For your free copies, write: Anne Shelby, 





Personal Products Corp., Box 5466-3, Mill- 
town, N. J. Or mail coupon. 











| Anne Shelby. Personal Products Corp. 

| Box 5466-3, Milltown, N. J. 

| Please send me free: 

| .. booklets **Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 

| . .booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 

.. booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know” 
| Name . 

| (PLEASE PRINT) 

| Street 

| City State 

| (OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. A.) 
ed 
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f. | r yinbol of 
wl the finest 
hollywood 16mm 


feature films 


* 
20th CENTURY-FOX 
and WARNER BROS. 


enrichment and morale 
* 

You select films like these: 

FOR ADVENTURE: Crimson Pirate; 
Halls of Montezuma; Two Flags West; 
Springfield Rifle. OUTDOORS: Smoky; 
The Story of Will Rogers. DRAMA: Mua- 
lark; The Frogmen; Rawhide. COMEDY: 


Call Me Mister; The Jackpot; Abbott © 
Costello Meet Captain Kidd; hundreds 


of others. 

Your nearby Films, Inc. 16mm _ exchange 
will help arrange suitable programs for 
every school purpose from among the finest 
in Hollywood features and short subjects. 
Available now at surprisingly low rentals. 
Write for your up-to-date list of titles! 


films 
incorporated 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 





Fert eet ee eee Be ee eee 


Write for new 

1954 SCHOOL LIST 
latest feature films. 
Films, Inc. (Dept. F1-3) 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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Scholarships Offered 


National College of Education an- 
nounces a $2,000 scholarship examina- 
tion to be held Saturday, March 20, 1954, 


on the campus in Evanston, Illinois. 


Two $1,000 scholarships will be 
awarded to graduating high school sen- 
iors as a result of the competitive ex- 
amination, according to President K. 
Richard Johnson. The sixty-eight year 
old college is the nation’s oldest private 
elementary teachers’ college. 


The scholarships have been established 
by the college to encourage outstanding 
high school leaders to enter the elemen- 
tary teaching profession. President John- 
son explained, “It is essential to the 
future of our country to have teachers of 
exceptional ability who will stimulate, 
as well as understand, our young children 
and future citizens.” 

Seniors ranking in the upper quarter 
of their graduating class, with the rec- 
ommendation of their high school prin- 
cipal or senior advisor, are eligible to 
qualify for the examination. Each $1,000 
scholarship will be distributed over a 
three year period. 

Applications for the examination may 
be obtained by writing Dayton F. Graf- 
man, Director of Admissions. 


If we had paid no more attention to our 
plants than we have to our children, we 
would now be living in a jungle of weeds. 


Luther Burbank 


Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can 
testify; but nine times out of ten the best 
thing that can happen to a young man is 
to be tossed overboard and compelled to 
sink or swim for himself. 


James A. Garfield 


March, 


Nineteen Fifty-Four 


Fines must be 


q reason... 


Of course, there is a reason for the growing popu- 
larity of the Jones Printing Company and their fine 
yearbooks. Good quality picture reproduction through 
the simple “Jones Plan’, plus that added personal 
service to the school is winning the favor of advisors 
and students everywhere. Why not let us serve you? 







LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING 


Mearhooks 


JONES PRINTING COMPANY 
JONES PRINTING COMPANY 

611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 

We are interested in learning more about your plan 
for producing better yearbooks. 





NAME —— TITLE 

ees | | | re 

Chain = Wammeneere 2) ees, 
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TIME TO START THINKING 





Plan now for next September. Write 
for our FREE CATALOGUE of 240 
Workbooks. 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORP, 


OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 
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STOP 


Before you buy any books for your school or class- 
room library, you should have your FREE classified 
list of the Best Books for Boys ‘and Girls, from 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Box W-54, School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 


—Washington Teachers Agency— 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific 
Northwest where opportunities 
are unlimited. Let us send you 
particulars. 

3141 Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


Wash. 
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Join and Serve 


American National Red Cross 


Traditionally in March millions of 
citizens in every part of the country open 
their hearts and their purses to support 
the humanitarian services of the Ameii. | 
can Red Cross. This organization is a 
great fellowship of good will in which | 
all citizens are welcome. When we join 
the Red Cross we identify ourselves with 
each individual act of mercy this great 
organization performs anywhere in the | 
world, as surely as if we personally ex- 
tended a helping hand. 

When we join the Red Cross, we are 

there— 

When the shattered lives and homes of 

disaster victims are rebuilt; 

When blood saves a life; 

When emergency help is given te ser- | 

vicemen, veterans, or their families; 

When a drowning child is rescued and 

revived; 

When the warm sympathy of a chap- 

ter volunteer brightens a hospital pa- 

tient’s lonely hours; 

When a forlorn youngster overseas 

joyfully hugs a Junior Red Cross gift 

box to his chest; 

Our time, energy, and money make 
Red Cross service possible. Let us an- 
swer the call this March. Let’s carry 
out the slogan Join and Serve. 


f 


Certain thoughts are prayers. There 
are moments when, whatever be the atti- 
tude of the body, the soul is on its knees. 

Victor Hugo 


Originality is simply a pair of fresh 
eyes. 


T. W. Higginson 
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Seeking Guidance 


They are young, God, and they do not 
know 

Their worth as yet. They have not 
learned their power. 

They do not realize that the dreams 
which glow 

Upon the brink of adolescence now 

Are dreams You gave to them to guard 
and hold. 

Since I once sat there where they sit to- 
day, 

I perhaps may guide and understand. 

But, God, I need Your help along the 
way. 

Let my acts be directed by Your hand. 

I need Your patience, God. I need Your 
truth; 

For I must guide and nurture each young 
dream. 

I must help refine this gold of youth— 

Polish it, bring out its hidden gleam. 

But, God, I feel unworthy till I ask 

For Your assistance in this sacred task. 

Joun D. ENGLE, Jr. 


Teacher of English and Journalism 
Fayette County Schools 





Locals’ Exchange 
(continued from page 25) 


duct the program and little of my time 
is required, I save in headaches because 
the minds of the pupils are employed .. . 
] don’t mean to imply that my efforts met 
with immediate and satisfying results. 
But on my last trip last year I was met 
by a group of parents and children who 
presented me a check as a token of ap- 
preciation. And then when the pupils 
leave the bus in the afternoon with a 
cheerful ‘Bye Bill’ there’s something to 
he gained from that, too.” 

Note: Your bus drivers might enjoy 
reading this. Share your Journal with 
them. 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 
Our Motto 


Service to the School Children of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 


We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 














ASHLAND — ONE OF THE 
FIRST CATALYTIC GASOLINES 


The catalytic refining process was first installed 
at Ashland Oil's Catlettsburg refinery to make 
100-plus octane fuel for army and navy planes. 
In 1946, we converted this plant to produce 
catalytic gasoline for motorists. Today three 
Ashland Oil refineries are operating catalytic 
units. This fuel gives more 
power, faster starts and 
anti-knock performance. 
Fill up at your Ashland 
Oil station. 


ASHLAND OIL 


Ashland, Kentucky 


( a & REFINING COMPANY 
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Tips to Speech Teachers 
(continued from page 20) 


distinctly while the child listens. Have 
him respond by saying it once. Work on 
the sound combined with each vowel; se, 
si, 80, su. Sometimes it is necessary to 
separate the sound and the syllable like 
this: s (pause) a. Gradually make the 
pauses shorter until the sound and the 
vowel is a syllable. 


4. Practice the sound in longer syl- 
lables or one syllable words like Sam, 
seem, some, sun. Each time say the 
word clearly from three to five times be- 
fore the child tries to say it. 


5. Say a sentence three times while the 
child is listening: Sit in the sun. The 
child tries. Make other sentences. 


6. Teach rhymes containing sound on 
which child is working. This is an ap- 
proach to spontaneous speech. 


7. If a child can read, have him read 
selections containing sound on which he 
is working. Keep score of the number 
of correct sounds he has made. 

8. Go through all the steps with the 
sound in the final and medial position. 

Important: Variety is needed in drill. 
The more play element there is, the more 
interested the child will be and progress 
will be faster. 


KEA and NEA Honor Roll 
March, 1954 


Counties Superintendent 
pO eee Mrs. Lucy P. Guthrie 
TNE Sisdcucitcnipnacaecehncile Jesse D, Lay 
Metcalfe .............. Herman L. Williams 
Ee Eee Alton Ross 
*Robertson ................-- James W. Colvin 

Independent Units 

RRC Oe L. W. Allen 


*Springfield ................ Bennett R. Lewis 
*Pikeville College ......A. A. Page, Pres. 


*Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid. 





WE LISTENED 


WE LEARNED 


in English textbooks: 


* Short, independent learning situations. 


* A flexible program which is easily 
adapted to children’s interests and 
needs. 


Shane e Ferris e@ Keener 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 





WE LISTENED to teachers’ problems in the teaching of 
English when we conducted extensive field research. 


WE LEARNED that teachers wanted the following features 


These features and more are included in 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES- c.20e; 2-2 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


* Exercises and activities which are based 
on children’s experiences and interests. 


* A pupil’s handbook for ready reference 
included in each text. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Morehead Sponsors Citizenship 
Workshop 


(continued from page 17) 

7. We will need to re-examine the 
way we work and plan as a staff 
and as teachers and administrators. 
If these democratic principles are 
to operate in our class, we will 
need to use these same principles 
in our work all the way through 
our school. There seems to be 
need for using the democratic pro- 
cess based on premises of Amer- 
ican Democracy as an effective way 
of administering a good school to- 
day. 

In addition to all the staff of the More- 
head Training School, representatives 
from the following systems spent some 
time in the workshop: Morehead High 
School of the city, Haldeman High School 
of Rowan County, and McDowell High 
School of Floyd County. These schools 
and the Breckinridge Training School of 






LUE BIRD... 
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BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY ° 


for information, write, wire or call, 


116 West Main Street 


Nineteen 


March, Fifty-Four 


The BLUE BIRD Body with Any Bus in America, 
Feature for Feature. There is No Safer Construction. 


FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO., Inc. 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


Morehead State College are happy to 
have a part in this movement sweeping 
across the country to produce better 
American citizens through education in 
the public schools. 

Citizenship Education Conferences 
sponsored by the Division of Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Certification of the State De- 
partment of Education, in co-operation 
with Columbia University, were held in 
the fall of 1953 with Fayette County 
Schools, Owensboro High School and 
Daviess County High School, and Dan- 
ville High School. 

The Citizenship Education Project, as 
a practical method of teaching of citizen- 
ship, was studied and discussed during 
these workshops. This new approach to 
citizenship education was discussed in 
the August issue of the Rotarian and, 
also, the August issue of The Reader’s 
Digest in an article entitled “Bold New 
Program in Our School.” 


YOUR BEST BUY FOR SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION! 
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LOCA AND? 


STATIONERS 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


CLASS RINGS, COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS, DIPLOMAS 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, CALLING CARDS 


We have an opening for another representative in Kentucky territory 


Jncomporatea 


* ENGRAVERS * JEWELERS 
418 WEST MAIN STREET 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Choose a Greyhound Expense- 
Paid Tour... with hotels, sight- 
seeing, transportation all in- 
cluded at one low price. 


.. It's GREYHOUND! 2~ : 


When you choose Greyhound, 
you can sit back and relax be- 
hind one of the world’s finest 
drivers, enjoy scenic routes, 
save money every mile! 
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Greyhound’s your best buy in Charter a Greyhound for gradua- 
time-saving Express and through- tion trips, conventions, outings. 
bus service to major cities, resort You'll have your own modern 
areas in all 48 states. bus at very low cost per person! 





FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA—WITH TOUR INFORMATION 


Mail to Greyhound Information Name 
Center,71 W. Lake St., Chicago 
1, HLL, for full-color map with facts 
about Greyhound Expense-Paid Tours. City & State . ST-3- 


Address 
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_| George Peabody College For Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 11 to August 16, 1954 





First Term: June 11 - July 17 


Second Term: July 12 - August 16 











Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the 
most significant summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 

| DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
} Nashville 5, Tennessee 














More than a bakers dozen! 
bed 


Among the many attractive new textbooks 
currently listed by the Iroquois Company are 
colorful, modernly-designed texts and work- 
books in the subject areas of Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, English, and General 
Science. 





For example: 


The new NUMBERS AT WORK ARITHME- 
TIC SERIES, By Patton and Young, grs. 1-8, 
HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD, gr. 4, and 
HOMELANDS OF THE AMERICAS, gr. 5, two 
of the brilliant new geography series by Thurston 
and Hankins. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS, 1953 edition, Genl. 
Science, gr. 9, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston. 
Top book in a three-book series for grs. 7, 8, 9. 
GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, copy- 
right 1953, by Shattuck, Cauley, Newton. — 
and a complete line of classroom-tested teaching 
aids, texts, workbooks, Time Lines, Number Cards, 
and learning devices. 





iON | 
| « <easessausen<s ip cgs <Ss a ng :ei, ei cti ll 2 
| IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
—- NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 22 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
il 23, 1954 
23, 1954 


LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, . 
JOHN BOYD, Benham, First Vice President .............. 
MRS. FRANCES RICE, Adairville, Second Vice 
President .... ae csc 
FRANK McGARY, Wickliile : 
MRS. LILLIE K. PEYTON, Sturgis 
MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow ..... 
T. O. THOMPSON, Bardstown . 
MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 
1207 Larue, Louisville 13 


23, 1954 
30, 1954 
30, 1956 
30, 1954 
30, 1956 





> 30, 1956 


Term Expir 
June 30, 195 
June 30, 19 


J. A. CAWOOD. Harlan : 
SARA RIVES, Board of Education, Covington 


s 


} 


6 


6 


VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville June 30, 195 
M. C. NAPIER, Hazard June 30, 1955 
P. H. HOPKINS, Somerset ee cckocheces June 30, 195 
JEANNETTE PATES, 5 Richmond Avenue, 


June 30, 195 
April 23, 1° 


Lexington ........ 


C. D. REDDING, Frankfort 


Actinc Executive Secretary, J. M. DODSON 


Director oF Pustic ReLations, J. M. DODSON 


Director oF Proressionat Services, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Louis Litchfield, Marion 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—John Howard, Lewisport 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Claudius Harris, Scottsville 
Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Lillian B. Johnston, Lebanon 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Alton Ross, LaGrange 


Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 
1422 Goddard Avenue, Louisville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—J. W. Gregory, Lancaster 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 

EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Robert Hellard, Maysville 
Secretary—Charles Elswick, Zebulon 

MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President-——Garland Creech, Liberty 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 

NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Thomas Gabbard, Silver Grove 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 

UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—L. W. Buchanan, Artemus 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 

UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—W. L. Cooper, Stuart Robinson School, Blackey 
Secretary—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 





KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Scoot ApministraTors, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Carlos Oakley, Morganfield 
Secretary—E. M. Norsworthy, 244 Shady Lane, Lexington 


Erementary Epucation, DepaRTMENT OF 
President—Kyle McDowell, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Mrs. Justine Sherman, 2503 Talbott, Louisville 5 
ExcerTionaL CuHItpren, TEACHERS OF 
President—Alice E. Clark, 1310 South Sixth, Louisville 8 
— Mary M. Robertson, 1183 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville 4 


Seconpary Eoucation, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—J. Carson Gary, 1309 Central Avenue, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Dr. Luther M. Ambrose, Berea College, Berea 
Encuisn, Krntocxy Councit or TEACHERS OF 
President—Dr. W. S. Ward, Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Cassie A. Blankenbaker, 2925 Virginia Avenue, 
Louisville 11 


Foreign Lancuace Teacuers, CONFERENCE OF 
President—Anita B. Boss, Eastern High School, Middletown 
Secretary —Ruth Schimpeler, Eastern High School, Middletown 
Liprantans, CONFERENCE OF 
President—Doris Howerton, Shelbyville High School, Shelby- 
ville 
Secretary—Nella Bailey, 265 Lyndhurst Place, Lexington 
MaTHeMATICS TEACHERS, CONFERENCE OF 
President—Bernice Wright, 651 14th, Bowling Green 
Secretary—C. D. Walters, Scuddy 
Sperca, TEacHERS oF 
President—Mrs, T. W. Beeler, LaFayette High School, 
Lexington 
Secretany—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 
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Principats, DEPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY : 
President—F. D. Wilkinson, Frankfort High School, Frankfort 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Eastern High School, Middletown 
ELEMENTARY : 
President—O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 
Fine Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Claypool, Morehead State College, 
Morehead 
Secretary—Mrs. Maxine Jayne, Grayson 
VocaTionaL Epucation, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Fred Johnson, Corydon High School, Corydon 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President—Charles E. Miller, Morganfield, Kentucky 
Secretary—Robert L. Kelly, Munfordville, Kentucky 
Distriputive Occupations Epucation 
President—Arthur Walsh, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington 
Secretary—(no report) 
GUIDANCE 
President—Charles L. Hocker, 11] Chelan Drive, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 507 South Third, 
Louisville 2 
Home Economics 
President—Jane Black, 1315 Chestnut, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann Hale, Hawesville 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
President—William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset 
Secretary—George W. Mason, Ashland Vocational School 
Ashland 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Co.teces, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Dr. A. A. Page, Pikeville College, Pikeville 


Secretary—(no report) 


CHEMISTRY TEACHERS, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
President—resigned 
Secretary—Mrs. Nancy Hamilton, Southern High School, 
Okolona 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION, KENTUCKY 
President—Sister Mary Bernard, Ursuline College, Louisville 


Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 


Puysics TEACHERS, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
President—Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 ; 
Secretary—Richard Hanau, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton 29 
Supervisors OF STUDENT TEACHING, 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
President—Louise Combs, Department of Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State College, Morehead 


CLassroom TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Edna Lindle, 304 Clay, Henderson 
Secretary—Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead, Louisville 6 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 

President—Mrs. Virginia Ruth Chapman, Henderson 
Secretary—Helen Wallingford, Maysville 

Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—John Tabb. Ahrens Trade High School, Louisville 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort High School, Frankfort 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Harriet Chatfield, Ashland High School, Ashland 
Secretary—Leola Mae Reynolds, Ludlow High School, Ludlow 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Herbert Halpert, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—G. E. Rather, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Kentucky Association of 
President—Bett Langley, Bowling Green 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Edgar McNabb, Beechwood High School, Fort 
Mitchell 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington 


Industrial Arts 
President—John D. Rowlett, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—Willard E. Swinford, Southern High School, R. 4, 
Louisville 


Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—Zaner Zerkle, Henry Clay High School, Lexington 
Secretary—Joe Beach, Henry Clay High School, Lexington 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Virginia Smith, Route 1, Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 7 


Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. R. B. Ammons, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—(not reported) 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Kentucky Association for 
President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Avenue, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Louise Combs, Department of Education, Frankfort 


Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
President—Lindsey Allen, 1510 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2 
Secretary—Viola Thoms, 1510 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington _..... 


rire ee April 23, 1954 
H. B. Smith, Union College, Barbourville . 


....June 30, 1954 


























Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville ...June 30, 1956 
Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, 

Frankfort January 1, 1956 
J. A. Caywood, Independ June 30, 1954 
Harry Sparks, Murray June 30, 1955 
Glenn O. Swing, Covington June 30, 1955 
Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, Lexington...June 30, 1956 
Ralph Cherry, Owensboro June 30, 1954 
Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg ................::.c::sssseseceeeesee June 30, 1954 
John Fred Williams, Ashland June 30, 1954 





Term Expires 




















Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah. ............... June 30, 1954 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville June 30, 1954 
Lee Francis Jones, Bowling Green ............0..csccccscsseseseees June 30, 1954 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville ..................s:-s00 June 30, 1954 
Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville June 30, 1954 
Rhoda Glass, 114 University Avenue, Lexington ...... ..June 30, 1954 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville June 30, 1954 
Freda Baugh, Somerset June 30, 1954 
Leslie T. Miller, Fort Thomas June 30, 1954 
James Pursiful, Calvin June 30, 1954 
Grazia Combs, Hazard June 30, 1954 





COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1956 
sssaiiisiaicaleiinsciieal June 30, 1955 





C. H. Farley, Pikeville 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling 
Mrs. Ruth Carpenter Price, Russellville 





Term Expires 
Mrs. Irene T. Galbraith, Mt. Olivet: ...............c:csssscseee June 30, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington, ex officio April 23, 1954 





COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Term Expires 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Chairman, 

1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5 2.0.0.0... cccccccceeee April 30, 1955 
Harry Sparks, Murray April 30, 1956 
Mrs. William Allen, Pembroke April 30, 1954 
Miss Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green .. w+. seeccoeeApril 30, 1956 
James T. Alton, Vine Grove ......0-.cccssccccsscccocsscccnessessceseed April 30, 1954 
R. M. Van Horn, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington .............. 
O'Leary Meece, Somerset .... 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 
Monroe Wicker, Morehead 














30, 1954 
30, 1955 
30, 1955 
30, 1954 
30, 1955 
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+ Term Expires 

H. B. Smith, Union College, Barbourville ..................April 80, 1956 
Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, 

Department of Education, Frankfort cocsseneeeeeeeApril 30, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, ex officio 
Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education 

Association, ex officio 
Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, 

Frankfort 
W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon— Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 


American Book Company— 
H.R. hj, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. 


O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Childeraft— Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, 507 Nut- 
wood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.— Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A, J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, 
boro, Kentucky. 


Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Building, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Owens- 


George F. Cram Company— C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral Park, 

Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company— D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 


Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. Hunt- 
er, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 


Harlow Publishing Corporation— William G. 
Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 
Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 
Wayne Shrum, 315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 
19, Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.— T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 


Laidlaw Brothers— Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
as Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


Thom- 


J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company— Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


Macmillan Company— 


French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Kentucky. 


Gladys Wickwire, 607 


Indiana. 


McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 Sout! 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Rand McNally & Co.— James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


llth Street, Vincennes, 


Row, Peterson & Company— H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 


Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers— R. E. Bar- 
ber, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 


Leis, 


Science Research Associates—Eleanor M. 
P.O. Box 4225, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Scott, Foresman and Company— J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Rosalie Ewing, 433 East 
11, Illinois. 
E. C. Seale & Co.— Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 


Silver Burdett Company— Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


Erie Street, Chicago 


The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, Box 322, Lawrenceburg, Ken- 
tucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company— Walter H 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Weber Costello Company— James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company— G. Lee McClain. 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Terrace. 
Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 





SUMMER STUDY in the Coo! Northland 


170 undergraduate and graduate courses 
June 14-July 17... July 19-August 21 9 
Write: Summer pera Room 10 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH BRANCH 


DULUTH 5, MINNESOTA 
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ston oleeieateaiantenetetatesetenenetemtaed > TO ALL ALUMNI, FORMER 
— STUDENTS, AND FRIENDS 
, TO VISIT WESTERN’S K.E.A. 
HEADQUARTERS IN THE 

LOBBY OF THE BROWN 

EXTENDS HOTEL. COLLEGE REPRESEN- 


| 
l 
l 
l 
l 
A TATIVES WILL BE IN AT- 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
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out 
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CORDIAL TENDANCE AT WESTERN’S 


INVITATION 


HEADQUARTERS THROUGH- 
l OUT THE ENTIRE K.E.A. 
Bar SESSION. YOU ARE INVITED 
- TO MAKE WESTERN’S HEAD- 

QUARTERS YOUR HEAD- 


| 
ed: | ee QUARTERS. 


a WESTERN’S ANNUAL K.E.A. BREAKFAST WILL BE HELD 
IN THE CRYSTAL BALLROOM OF THE BROWN HOTEL 
FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 23 AT 8:00 O’CLOCK. 


TICKETS WILL BE ON SALE AT WESTERN’S HEADQUARTERS 


| 
im, 9 
sid | MAKE YOUR PLANS N. OW TO ATTEND 


cH | SUMMER SCHOOL AT WESTERN 


si JUNE 10 TO AUGUST 4 


Full program of undergraduate courses in all regular departments. 
Graduate courses for teachers and administrators will be avail- 
able in twelve different departments. 


+hell, 








Box | 
iuham, 


lain. 
e Workshop for elementary e Special courses for 
race, teachers attendance officers 
. e Reading Clinic e Annual Rural Life 
Conference, July 15-16 
e Guided tours to places of 
historical interest 
e Special courses, confer- 
ences, and workshops. 
Forum on current world on Kentucky life and 
problems culture. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, WRITE 
DR. PAUL L. GARRETT, PRESIDENT 


| 
| WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
| 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


2126 
e Workshop in visual 
education 


e Workshop in moral and 
spiritual education 
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University of Kentucky 


1954. Summer Session 
June 21 to August 14. 


ON THE CAMPUS An enjoyable summer rich in cultural, recrea- 
AT LEXINGTON tional and social activities awaits you. ll de 
partments and teaching units will provide pro- 
grams of instruction designed to meet the educational needs of students 
at all levels — from entering freshmen and graduates to specialists at 


the doctoral and professional levels. 


SPECIAL COURSES Many professional programs in education and 
FOR TEACHERS special workshops will be offered. Among these 
are problems in Curriculum Making, Modern 
Problems in Agricultural Education, Education of Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Organization and Supervision of Student Teaching. Guidance and 
Counseling in Today’s Schools, Home Economics Supervision, Class- 


room Teacher Workshop (June 7-18). 
I 


SOCIAL AND All-State High School String Orchestra (July 19- 
RECREATIONAL 23). outdoor band concerts. Opera Workshop. 


Blazer Lecture (in collaboration with The Filson 
Club), old-fashioned burgoo and barbecue picnic at Ashland (home 
of Henry Clay). folk dancing, outdoor movies, swimming, tennis, golf, 


art exhibits, drama, camping, tours of historic sites. 
DATES AND Classification and Registration: June 21-22. Full pro- 
FEES gram for Kentucky residents, except in Law College. 
$32.50. For Law students $34.00. 
6 


For additional information, write to 


SUMMER SESSION CO-ORDINATOR OR REGISTRAR = =— 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 




































